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THE 


E have attempted in a series of articles to deal 
with the cardinal facts which will govern 
such questions as housing and labour after 
the war, because there appear to us to be 
widely spread misconceptions which arise 

from the conditions imposed by the abnormal epoch through 
which we are passing. The spectacle of the enormous sums of 
money which are being spent, details of which are con- 
stantly brought to the public notice, has for the time being 
induced many to take exaggerated views as to what may be done 
in times of peace. In the same manner the ordinary instincts 
of economy are disregarded in a house in which a case of serious 
illness occurs, and there is a disposition in such emergencies to 
assume that fate and not free will governs our actions and that 
no personal responsibility for the expense incurred can rest on 
any individual. We are now spending out of capital and 
incurring debt which no one knows when, and how, we shall 
repay. The question is not what the necessities of war cost, 
but how they can be most quickly provided; not what the 
normal liberties of the subject should be, but whether they 
stand in the way of those active measures which must be 
adopted for the prosecution of the war. Those who believe in 
social revolutions and the building up of a new world on the 
basis of the repudiation of economic doctrines previously held, 
are quick to take advantage of the conditions imposed by the 
times and to argue that what is now done should be a precedent 
for future action when peace returns. We feel, on the contrary, 
that the chief lesson of war is that we should face facts more 
resolutely, since it is largely owing to the belief of many that 
war had become impossible that we find ourselves engaged in 
the most costly war which has occurred in the history of the 
world. Most of us entirely omitted to consider that European 
civilization might be a cloak concealing from mankind the 
most appalling savagery which has ever disgraced humanity, 
and similarly we may forget now that we may be exposing 
ourselves to future evils of other kinds if we take the optimistic 
view of the destiny which lies before us on the return of peace. 
Taking the question of housing first, we know that it will be 
required on a large scale in many districts, but we also know 
that in proportion to the amount of unremunerative work 
undertaken by our municipalities the rating of districts will be 
high, with the necessary consequence that industries will be 
driven away or crippled and wages will tend to fall. Our 
course should surely be to adopt such measures at once as will 
enable a great bulk of the work to be done to be carried out by 
private enterprise at a profit, the main essentials for which 
can be briefly summarised as follows:—The repeal of the 
Finance Act; a reform in our rating laws, relieving the burden 
of those who put money into building by making more ample 
allowance for deterioration, if not by freeing building, as building, 
apart from site values, from all charges except those for services 
like water, which are used solely by the owner or occupier ; the 
taking over by local authorities of the first cost of making 
roads, allowing them to recoup themselves by instalments; and 
freeing property-holders from their present fear that they 
will be made the victims of predatory legislation. Should State 
aid be necessary, it should, we hold, be given to the individual 
on’ reasonable terms as well as to municipal authorities. Our 
object should in effect be to obtain what is required by sacrificing 
preconceived prejudices rather than by incurring unnecessary 
national expenditure. 





.IMITATIONS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The question of labour is at the root of many other problems, 
but we do not think it can be solved along the a priori line that 
every man should have a minimum wage, which will give him a 
margin over and above what is necessary and will enable him to 
make provision for ill-health or old age. The value, or selling 
price, of anything will always fix the amount to be made out 
of its production, and if too much enhanced, will mean that 
there will be no demand, and so defeat its object. Our efforts 
should be to cheapen the cost of production by savings made in 
time and method, so that there may be as great a margin as possi- 
ble between the selling price and net cost; and this cannot bedone, 
as far as we can see, as long as the workers have no such incentive 
as is operative in other spheres of life. The flat rate of wages 
for time is the great obstacle to progress, and unless the barrier 
can be surmounted there is little hope of progress. It would 
be impossible in most cases in practice to fix the proportion of 
profit which should go to labour—other than that which is 
given in the form of increased wages—but we believe it is by no 
means impossible to arrive at some system of group labour, 
which would undertake contracts or sub-contracts, and would 
leave it to the men to fix the proportion of the whole sum each 
individual should receive. We stereotype life if we say that 
every class of workers should receive a certain sum, for we assume 
that all will live and die where they start. What is wanted is to 
remove every bar to incentive, so that every man may know 
that it is possible to improve his position by effort. Natural 
circumstances usually fix limits, as when changing conditions 
gave Greenland a climate of arctic rigour instead of a com- 
paratively temperate one, and no artificial regulation of the 
conditions of mining will make it possible to work our coal 
seams when we have exhausted those of reasonable thickness or 
depth. Many of our industries can be made more profitable— 
as the boot trade was—by the adoption and use of improved 
machinery, though we are still a long way behind the United 
States in this and other branches of organization, to the detri- 
ment, not only of the employers, but of the workers. 

Social reformers are too greatly taken up with the problem 
of sub-division of existing profits, and far too little with the 
scientific means by which the gross profits can be increased, 
while our governments, thanks to the party system which 
obtains—a system which would be almost ended by the adoption 
of Proportional Representation—have not tackled the great 
questions in which reasonable unanimity of opinion might be 
arrived at. There are industries like those of dyeing, beet- 
sugar growing, tobacco cultivation, and others which might be 
mentioned, which are practically untouched because attention 
has not been directed to their possibilities ahd governments are 
either inert or hostile ; and it is very largely on the institution 
and development of new industries that the future prosperity of 
the nation may depend; and labour hasa direct interest in the 
multiplication of the avenues of trade and commerce. Afforesta- 
tion and agriculture are both of the first importance, though we 
are likely to find ourselves in the difficulty which besets every 
civilized nation—except perhaps that of France—that such 
occupations are rather those we like to see taken up by others 
than choose ourselves; but itis better, to use an illustration, to try 
to grow two fruit trees where one grew before than to spend our 
time in squabbling about the distribution of the produce of 
the first tree. But we cannot see that the fact that we are 
spending out of capital for purposes of war is any reason why 
we should continue the process when peace comes; rather it 
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should be an additional reason for husbanding our resources, 
not like the miser who hoards, but like the careful investor who 
seeks opportunity of increase; and the more we can do 80 
without recourse to heroic measures involving national expense, 
the better we shall be fitted to increase and solidify the wealth 
of the country and the prosperity of all its inhabitants. Even 
if we regard the government of the nation as that of a philan- 
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thropic institution, we must always remember that it will have 
the best chances of continuous existence and prosperity if it is 
self-supporting, while a bankrupt state, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, cannot do much for its people. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number can only be made possible 
by the exercise of qualities of the head as well as of those of the 
heart. 


ne men * 


NOTES. 


Mr. Ernest Newron made his farewell address from the 


The Past President’s Chair of the R.I.B.A. on Monday, Mr. 
President Reginald Blomfield and Mr. Paul Waterhouse making 
R.LB.A. graceful references to the manner in which he had 


worked for the interests of architects in troublous times 
and the immense amount of useful work he had given for the common 
cause in his onerous position as adviser to the Ministry of Munitions 
in the difficult matter of permits. It is greatly to be hoped that with 
the coming of peace Mr. Newton will find himself busy again, for his 
domestic work has always been on the best and highest level that 
has given distinction to our domestic architecture, and it may be said 
that his clients have been exceptionally fortunate in being served by 
one who has shown that the art and i gen of the best building 
are perfectly compatible with good planning and arrangement. Mr. 
Newton’s houses are not copies of past work, though they show in 
every line and detail the appreciation of the past on which the best 
work of to-day must be founded. 





Tue alternative problems of design set for the 


The Exami- Final Examination of the R.I.B.A. are as follows : 
nations A billiard room 30’ x20’, with a fireplace at one 
R.LB.A. end and a large bay window at one side. Plans and 


two sections to 4” scale are to be given, one section 
showing the scheme of colour. Another subject is a linendraper’s 
shop and showrooms over four stories above pavement, with a 
frontage of 60 feet toa main thoroughfare, and a depth of 60 feet. 
A permanent hostel for 25 women welfare workers; almshouses ; 
an entrance lodge to a cemetery ; and headquarters for an O.T.C, 
at a large public school are the other subjects set. The date 
or the submission of designs being August 31 for the billiard room, 
October 31 for the permanent hostel or almshouses, and December 
30 for the entrance lodge or headquarters of the O.T.C. Some 
of the drawings are to be finished as working drawings, and 
others in line, monochrome or colour, with projected shadows ; but 
full particulars will be found in the Institute Journal, or can 
be obtained on application to the R.I.B.A. 


In our numberof November 26, 1915, we described 
Church of and illustrated the new porch, with gabled front, 
St. Alphege, and doorway, that has been erected after designs 
London Wall, by Mr. Henry Ling, A.R.I.B.A., for the old tower 
. EC. of this church. It is now decreed that the benefice 
shall be united to that of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
and that St. Alphege Church, the tower excepted, shall be pulled 
down. The church was rebuilt in 1774-7, after designs that have 
been attributed variously to George Dance the younger and to Sir 
William Staines, but the lower portion of the fourteenth-century 
tower, or crossing, was preserved. The fabric had been originally 
the church of the Augustinian priory of St. Mary the Virgin, as 
converted by William Elsynge, mercer, out of a spital he had founded 
there, in 1329, for one hundred blind men. It was then bought for 
the parish of St. Alphege, of which the old parish church, built in 
1012, stood on the opposite side of London Wall, near St. James’s her- 
mitage. The spital site was sold tor £2,450 in 1627, for (old) Sion 
College and Almshouses, of which the last portion, being the library 
by Wren, was pulled down in October, 1884; see an i!lustration in the 
Builder, October 20, 1883. A fire in 1541 destroyed the priory build- 
ings, almshouses, and cloister gallery, which Sir John Williams, first 
Lord Thame, keeper of the royal jewels, had bought from the King ; 
or of the priory church escaped from that disaster, and the 
ater one of 1666. The old tower is remarkable for the size of its 
arches ; sume, indeed, are of opinion that it is the cross of the earlier 
structure. 


An exceedingly useful little book has been published 
Wayside under the auspicies of the Advisory Committee of the 
Crosses. Wayside Cross Society, which gives clear and simple 

suggestions as to their size, cost, the position in which 
they should be placed, and the types best adopted in given cases. 
There is little doubt that of all forms of memorial, the cross, apart 
from its associations, is one of the most decorative ; and it may be hoped 
that they will be more frequently adopted, not so much in 
churchyards, where they compete, often inharmoniously, with other 
monuments, but by waysides and in isolated positions where their 


surroundings give them full value. In dealing with the types of the 
Crucifix the writer divides the subject into three types: the Ascetic, 
early in type but by no means confined to the Gothic period ; the 
Robust, which came into vogue at the time of the Renaissance ; and 
the Academic, which, he says, expresses nothing but anatomical 
learning and skill ; and he rightly urges that the first is the best type 
to adopt, especially as it is ‘more in harmony with those bleak and 
lonely spots which are the ideal situation for wayside crosses.” Of 
the three materials suggested, stone is, we feel, the best material 
where it can be used, and after it wood. 


In the Labour Gazette particulars were recently pub- 
Trade Union lished relating to the membership of Trade Unions 
Membership. as collected by the Department of Labour Statistics, 

but the figures are a little belated, as they only refer 
to the year 1915. For that year the membership of the 1,106 unions 
known to the Department is given as 4,126,793, an increase of 5°3 per 
cent. on the previous year, and the largest membership yet recorded ; 
but the article explains that this is partly accounted for by the fact 
that many unions retain as members those serving with the forces, 
whilst those taking their places at home have also become members. 
In the Building Trade there was a decrease of membership, except 
in the case of carpenters and joiners. The statistics relate to unions 
both registered and unregistered, and two unions are given for 
carpenters and joiners, having a membership of 101,927, as compared 
with 97,020 in 1914, an increase of 5:1 per cent., but this includes 
members in colonial and foreign branches, 18,450 such members 
belonging to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Fifteen unions are given for builders’ labourers, with a membership 
of 26,783, as compared with 29,176 in the previous year, and forty-five 
“other unions,” with a membership of 99,765, as compared with 
109,632 in 1914. 


IN our issue of April 14, 1916, we referred to the case 
Landlords’ Barnes v. Kyflin (Weekly Notes, April 15, 1916), in which 
Property it was held that a tenant is not entitled to deduct Land- 
Tax. lords’ Property Tax from the rent until he has actually 
paid the same. In the recent case the North London and 
Genera] Property Company, Limited, v. Ernest F. Moy (The Times, 
June 19), the question was raised as to whether a landlord, before 
allowing the deduction, was entitled to evidence that the tenant had 
paid the tax. In this case the Income Tax equalled the whole quar- 
ter’s rent, but the defendants had refused to send the plaintiffs, the 
landlords, the receipt for the tax and they contended that it lay on 
the landlords to come and inspect the receipts if they wished to see 
them. There was no legal authority on either point, probably 
because in the past 110 years no one had been litigious pa to raise 
these points, but the learned Judge found that it had been the prac- 
tice to produce the receipts, and this practice was recognised in the 
special receipt issued to tenants by the Commissioners. The Court 
held that the receipt must be produced, and, upon the principles 
applying in the case of crediturs, established that it was for the tenant 
to produce the evidence to the landlord. The Judge commented on the 
litigious spirit shown by the defendants in raising such points, and 
judgment was given for the plaintiffs with costs. 





IF there has ever been a more amazing instance of 
our national ineptitude than the latest embodiment 
of a great national honour in a vulgar form of 
decoration we know it not. The announcement of a 
new decoration—the Order of the British Enipire—was received 
with universal pleasure, but the appearance of the design for the 
badge and star of the Order will fill the mind of every competent 
critic with shame and surprise. We are glad the daily press have 
had the courage io publish it (June 22nd)—a courage as great, 
perhaps, as that which could be responsible for such a thing. We 
affirm that the design of the decoration is contemptible and tends 
to bring contempt on cur national Art. Every citizen oi our great 
Empire has a right to expect that the form of such a decoration 
as this shall be as perfect as it can be made. The Art of this 
country is no more bankrupt than is its honour, and we have a 
right to demand that our national honour shall not suffer the dis- 
credit which is being put upon it. 
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A general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday, at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, W., Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., President, in the chair. 


Deceased Members. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Hon. Secretary) an- 
nounced that since the last meeting news had 
been received that Mr. William Arthur Rigg 
(Associate Member), ot Bolton, and Lieut. 
Roland Walter Lines (Fellow), serving with the 
Forces in France, had been killed in action. 
He moved that an expression of deepest 
regret at their loss be recorded on the minutes 
of the meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be sent on behalf of the Royal 
Institute to relatives of deceased. The vote of 
condolence was passed in silence. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

The President announced that M. Nénot, 
Membre de l'Institut, was unable to be present 
to receive the Royal Gold Medal, as he was 
confined to his home with a severe attack of 
bronchitis, but that His Excellency the French 
Ambassador had deputed his Secretary, 
Monsieur Adrien Thierry, to receive the medal 
on M. Ninot’s behalf. 

The President then read an address on the 
career of M. Nénot, as follows :— 

Your Exce.ienctes, My Lorps, Lapres 
AND GENTLEMEN,—It is my privilege this 
afternoon as President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and thus representing 
the architects of the United Kingdom to present 
to M. Henri Pau! Nénot the Reyal Gold Medal 
for Architecture given by His Majesty the King. 
It is customary on these occasions to give an 
outline of the career of the recipient of this 
Medal, and although most of us know M. Nénot’s 
history there may be some to whom his inter- 
esting ard strenuous career is not so familiar. 

It is not often that a taste for the austere 
and difticult art of architecture manifests itself 
at a very early age, but we find M. Nénot, when 
only nine years old, already showing a marked 
predilection, not, as we might expect, for its 
external and more naturally attractive aspects, 
but by making a detailed and accurate plan of 
the “ pension” at Villiers-le-Bel. Fortunately 
this tendency was encouraged by those respon- 
sible for his education, and he was placed at the 
age of thirteen in the atelier of M. Lequeux; 
surely the youngest architect pupil on record. 
At fifteen he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
His studies were abruptly interrupted in 1870 
when, immediately on the outbreak of war, he 
enlisted, fought valiantly and received, as his 
first decoration, the Military Medal. After 
the war he served his term in the artillery, and 
so great was his patriotism that it required all 
the persuasion of his former masters to prevent 
him from re-engaging in the Army and to bring 
him back into the paths of architecture and a 
resumption of his studies at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Here he continued to work until 1877 
when, at the age of 24, he gained the Grard 
Prix de Rome. During these years M. Nénot 
worked in the atelier of M. de Questel and, in the 
office of Charles Garnier, competed in collabora- 
tion with M. Oudiné for some important 
buildings in Belgium, won the competition 
and was entrusted with the execution of the 
work. 

Many of us would think that after these 
strenuous years of study, crowned by the Grand 
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Prix, M. Nénot might have considered, himself 
fully equipped and entitled to settle down to 
the practice of architecture, but wisely he looked 
on all these years of work as preliminary, and, 
being persuaded that it was only by a profound 
study of the ancient masterpieces of architec- 
ture that a complete mastery of his art was to 
be gained, he visited in turn the principal 
towns of Italy and Greece as well as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem and finished his 
tour of study by a visit to Egypt. During 
his last year at the Villa Medici M. Nénot 
competed amongst 240 architects for the 
National Monument at Rome to King Victor 
Emmanuel, being impelled to compete by the 
laughing taunt of a very young architect that 
Italian architects were certainly superior to all 
foreigners. The prize of 50,000 francs was 
awarded to him, but the execution of the work 
was entrusted to an Italian. 

M. Nénot then undertook a tour of study in 
France and a critical and careful examination 
of buildings designed for every purpose, and 
with all these years of careful preparation 
behind him and equipped with this well digested 
knowledge he entered for the great competition 
for the rebuilding of the Sorbonne, won it and, 
after some hesitation on account of his age, he 
being then orly 29, the execution of the work 
was placed in his hands, but was not actually 
begun until after he had visited the Universities 
of Germary, Austria, Belgium and Holland. 

I will not attempt to describe this great work, 
which took seventeen years to complete ; it is 
well known to all visitors to Paris and is the 
subject of a fine monograph by M. Nénot, a 
copy of which is in our Library. M. Nénot has 
carried out numerous other works of importance, 
but it is with the Sorbonne that his name will 
always be especially associated. I know it is 
expected that the President when he presents 
the Gold Medal shall efface himself so soon as 
he has delivered a brief introductory address 
and leave the stage to the medallist, whom 
everyone is anxious to acclaim, but 1 cannot 
at a time like this hand to a distinguished 
Frenchman this token of our respect and 
admiration without telling him, and through 
him his compatriots, sometbing of what his 
great country 15 to us. 

It is a tradition that. English people do not 
understand the French, and we may be almost 
grateful to the war for having revealed France 
to many who did not know her well. To 
architects the history and masterpieces of 
French architecture are of absorbing interest. 
Its unique Gothic architecture, the picturesque 
transition from Gothic to the mature and 
ordered Renaissance, modern work, all in 
turn claim our admiration and show us achieve- 
ments not only of the highest intellectual 
attainment, but containing always that some- 
thing more than talent, that touch of personal 
and national genius so particularly character- 
istic of French architecture. France can 
boast cf a long succession of highly distinguished 
architects who have gained their reputation by 
a profound study and complete mastery of the 
principles and technique of their art. 

All this splendid work can only have been 
done by a fine people. The very name, France, 
conjures up visions of a nation with as many 
facets as a diamond. Every period of its 
history is brilliant, but the France of to-day 
is perhaps the most impressive of all. : Devoted 
to peace, although nursing a dignified deter- 
mination to efface the memory of 1870, when 
the time came to put that determination into 
action there was at once manifest in every class 
and degree a quiet, serene determination to 
suffer everything, to endure everything and to 
conquer. Never in the whole history of the 
world have such battles been fought as during 
this war. Never have more heroic deeds been 
performed, and yet, amidst all these gigantic 
happenings, the steadfast and unbreakable 
resistance at Verdun stands out in lurid relief 
and will be told so long as the world endures. 
It is impossible to believe that our two nations, 
having fought shoulder to shoulder throughout 
these long, terrible years, can ever again break a 
bond cemented by the blood of our sons, but 
that. for all time, we shall be united by the tie 
of a friendship based on mutual understanding, 
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affection and respect. This alliance should be 
proof against the insidious propaganda of that 
nation which has, to its eternal shame, brought 
to such perfection the truly devilish arts of lying, 
false witness and sowing discord. . 

I can only regret that it is not my pleasant 
duty to-day to decorate, as well as M. Nénot, a 
distinguished architect representative of the 
other Allies. We have already on our list of 
Royal Gold Medallists the names of famous 
Italian and American architects, and we may 
hope, when peace again allows us to pursue our 
art unhindered, to add to that list the names 
of architects of those other allied nations who 
are not yet represented on our Roll. 


The President then presented the Gold Medal 
to M. Thierry, who, in repiy, read a letter in 
French, which M. Nénot had sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and afterwards delivered 
a brief address. The President stated that 
the address which M. Nénot had sent had, 
unfortunately, been lost in the post. 

Mr. Walter Cave proposed a vote of thanks 
te His Excellency M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, for so kindly deputing M. Thierry 
to attend the meeting and receive the medal 
on M. Nénot’s behalf. Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
seconded and the vote was agreed to. 


Unveiling of President's Portrait. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfie!ld then unveiled, and 
formally presented to the Institute, the portrait 
of Mr. Ernest Newton, President since 1914, 
the work of Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A. Mr. 
Blomfield, in the course of his remarks, said 
that during his three years of office, Mr. Newton 
had won the regard of everyone he had come in 
contact with. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, speaking on the subject 
of the portrait, said that Mr. Newton could 
leave his work there at the Institute with the 
satisficd feeling that, under, extra difficult 
circumstances, he had successfully fulfilled 
his very difficult task. 

The President, in formally accepting the 
portrait on behalf of the Institute, said that he 
wished to thank the Council for their supp. rt 
and help during his three years’ service, and 
he especially desired to express his personal 
thanks to Sir Aston Webb for coming to his 
help on many occasions. He wished his succes- 
sor the best of good fortune. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—— 


OUR TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 


LONDONERS hardly realise what a trans- 
formation scene is springing up in their midst 
through the large number of temporary struc- 
tures being erected in the parks and gardens 
and amongst our crowded City thoroughfares. 
Of course, it might have been foreseen that these 
would be required and some better use made of 
the sites on which they are placed, but the 
result in many cases is far from unpleasing, and 
does something to ameliorate the austerities of 
stone and brickwork. The view across the 
suspension bridge in St. James’s Park as we 
cross from Birdcage Walk is quite a revelation 
to anyone seeing it for the first time since a large 
block. of wooden buildings has been erected 
alongside it crossing the lake. The first thought 
which occurs to one is that the arn.ies of clerks 
employed in these new buildings have obtained a 
very pleasant environment for their daily work 
with such agreeable prospects of trees and grass. 
It is a pity the buildings could not have been 

‘one-story blocks only and that some form of 
verandah could not in many places have been 
supplied for the mid-day rest. We doubt, also, 
whether the height adopted could not in many 
cases have been less. An element of very 
agreeable picturesqueness and relief has, at all 
events, been added to our city views in all 
directions, and the way in which these temporary 
buildings have been carried out only makes one 
realise how much more than passable they 
might have been had some more architectural 
thought been bestowed upon them. The after- 
war problems are becoming more serious every 
day, and we trust that amongst them all the 
proper disposal of all these structures will be 
carefully considered. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WO of our inset illustrations this week 
accompany an article on p. 413 on the 
Wax Chandlers’ Company. The re- 
mainder are given in connection with a paper 
by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., on Old 
Chelsea, the first part of which appears on p. 414. 


——-__—9-=<—9— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The London Building Act : Goddard v. Greig. 


Str,—Referring to the “* Note ” 
case in your issue of the 15th inst., I wish to 
point out that the “ alteration” in question, 
which consisted in removing a roof-covering of 
zinc and substituting one of asphalt, derives its 
importance from its being within the scope of 
Section 61 (1) of the London Building Act, 
1894, which provides that every roof shall be 
externally covered with incombustible materials. 
It has been contended that asphalt, combined 
as it is with bitumen, does not conform to 
the above rule. So far as I know, District 
Surveyors generally have objected to it as a 
covering for wooden roofs, while allowing its 
use upon concrete flats. 


Grorck H. BLAGROVE. 


on the above 


Duties of a Clerk of Works. 


S1tr,—Excuse me intruding on your valuable 
time, but your opinion upon the question, “ Has 
a clerk of works the power or authority to 
direct or order operations on a building con- 
tract?” would be esteemed. Some of my 
brother clerks of works were discussing this 
question, but all differed in their opinion. The 
question arose like this. The skirting is of 
mosaic. Now, shall the skirting be done before 
the wall is plastered ? Some were of the opinion 
that they could dictate methced of procedure. 
Personally I say that there is a serious legal 
aspect if a clerk of works has the power to 
direct operations. Where does the general 
foreman or the builder come in if this is the 
case? <A clerk of works, I preeume, is an 
inspector, and as such has to be satisfied with 
final issues only. Mutual agreement between 
a general foreman and a clerk of works is good, 
but at no time, I think, has a clerk of works 
priority as to direction. Perhaps you could 
enlighten clerks of works generally on this all- 
important question through the columns of your 
paper. Thanking you in anticipation. 

J. Burxtrr. 


[The clerk of works holds a watching brief 
in the interests of the employer. We hold be 
would be right in telling the contractor’s foreman 
that work done in a certain manner will not 
satisfy, and will have to be re-done, but we 
think that having given this warning he should 
leave it to the architect to enforce the definite 
powers given him under the contract. Naturally 
in a great majority of cases the clerk of works’ 
expression of opinion will prove -sufficient. 
—Ep.] 
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LAW REPORT. 


OrFiIctAL REFEREE’S CovuRT, JUNE 20. 
(Before Mr. VEREY). 


Action against Builders. 
Richardson v. Chessum. 


In this action, which was for the recovery of 
the balance of an account for “‘ work done,” 
the question was raised as to the liability of 
partners retired from a firm subsequently 
turned into a limited liability company. The 
plaintiff, for whom Mr. Spokes appeared, 
carries on business as an iron founder in Clerken- 
well, under the title of Jones & Co., and he 
brought two actions against two gentlemen, 
who, up to the ena of 1014, carried on business 
as Chessum & Son, a firm of building contractors, 
the one being Mr. Jesse William Chessum and 
the other Mr. Rowland Bruce Chessum. 
Chessum & Son entered into a contract with the 
Port of London Authority to construct extensive 
buildings at the Royal Albert Docks, and they 
entered into a sub-contract with the plaintiff to 
supply 146 steel and iron doors for the building. 
The contract was entered into in May, 1914, and 
the partnership was dissolved at the end of 
December of that year, when the firm of Ches- 
sum & Son was turned into a linited liability 
company, with Mr. Rowland Chessum as 
managing director. Mr. Jesse Chessum, it was 
stated, held more than half the share capital. 
The plaintiff, who alleged that the work was in- 
volving a loss to him of between 20 and 30 per 
cent., sought to be released from his contract, but 
defendants declined to release him and pressed 
him to complete, which he was bound under his 
contract to do. His total charges amounted 
to £631 4s. 2d., a portion of which had been 
paid, leaving the balance sued for. The com- 
pany, said counsel, had gone into bankruptcy, 
but Mr. Jesse Chessum was solvent. He, 
however, said he was released from liability 
by his withdrawal from the partners} ip. ‘ 

Counsel read voluminous c¢ rrespondence 
between the parties with a view to showing 
that, notwithstanding the fact that a company 
had been formed, Mr. Rowland Chessum was 
carrying out the contract, and that he had 
insisted upon the contract so far as plaintiff 
was concerned being carried out. The contract, 
he argued, was not put an end to by the dissolu- 
tion of partnership, and the plaintiff was bound 
to go on with the work. The moment he knew 
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that a company had been formed, writs 
issued against the individual partners. 
Mr. Richardson (plaintiff) was cal! 
support ot his case, and he alleged th 
whole of the dealings in relation to the c 


had been with the firm of Chessum & Son, ing 


not with the limited liability company, 
from the first he said was never recogni 
the matter, although by inadvertance in 
of the correspondence, the word “ limit 
might have been used. 

No evidence was called for the defenc: 

Mr. Spokes under the circumstances 
Mr. Jesse Chessum, one of the defendant 
speak to the date of the dissolution of part 
sbip. He said that it took place on S pt. 29, 
1914. The dissolution was by agreen 
when there were outstanding contracts h 
he left to his brother, Rowland, to carry 
After that he had no interest in the managen 


In cross-examination by Mr. Maddocks his 


own counsel) witness said that the busin 
which had formerly been carried on by thy 
partnership was acquired by the limited lial 
company. He took all the necessary step 
inform the creditors that he had nothing furt! 
to do with the business. The company 
gone into liquidation and his brother 
bankruptcy. He (witness) still held his sha: 
but they were worthless. 

The witness, in re-examination, said that t 
capital of the company was £50,000 in £1 shares, 
of which he held 21,750, and his brother a 
amount. There were no other shareholders 
and at the date of the liquidation, he and 
brother held the whole of the share capita 
the company. 

Mr. Maddocks argued that inasmuch as 
plaintiff, by writing to the limited company, and 
by sending invoices to it, had recognised 1 
determination of the partnership, and 
passing of the contract from the partnershiy 
to the company, he could not now claim { 
the individual partners. 

Mr. Spokes, for the plaintifl, said he rm i 
upon Section 17 of the Partnership Act, 
said that a partner retiring from a firm did 1 
cease to be liable for obligations entered 
before the dissolution. Section 38 of 
same Act provided that after a dissolution of 
partnership, the authority of cach partner 
bind the firm continued, so far as it might 
necessary to complete transactions begun, } 
not finished, at the time of dissolution. 
plaintiff in this case was making the doors 
the time of the dissolution. 

The Official Referee reserved judgment 





Wax Chandlers’ Hall: Old Lead Cistern (see p- 413). 
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should be an additional reason for husbanding our resources, 
not like the miser who hoards, but like the careful investor who 
seeks opportunity of increase; and the more we can do so 
without recourse to heroic measures involving national expense, 
the better we shall be fitted to increase and solidify the wealth 
of the country and the prosperity of all its inhabitants. Even 
if we regard the government of the nation as that of a philan- 
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thropic institution, we must always remember that it will hav: 
the best chances of continuous existence and prosperity if it is 
self-supporting, while a bankrupt state, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, cannot do much for its people. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number can only be made possible 
by the exercise of qualities of the head as well as of those of the 
heart. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Ernest Newron made his farewell address from the 
The Past President’s Chair of the R.I.B.A. on Monday, Mr. 
President Reginald Blomfield and Mr. Paul Waterhouse making 
R.IB.A. graceful references to the manner in which he had 
worked for the interests of architects in troublous times 
and the immense amount of useful work he had given for the common 
cause in his onerous position as adviser to the Ministry of Munitions 
in the difficult matter of permits. It is greatly to be hoped that with 
the coming of peace Mr. Newton will find himself busy again, for his 
domestic work has always been on the best and highest level that 
has given distinction to our domestic architecture, and it may be said 
that his clients have been exceptionally fortunate in being served by 
one who has shown that the art and crattmanship of the best building 
are perfectly compatible with good planning — arrangement. Mr. 
Newton’s houses are not copies of past work, though they show in 
every line and detail the appreciation of the past on which the best 
work of to-day must be founded. 





Tue alternative problems of design set for the 
The Exami- Final Examination of the R.I.B.A. are as follows : 
nations A billiard room 30’ x20’, with a fireplace at one 
R.LB.A. end and a large bay window at one side. Plans and 
two sections to }” scale are to be given, one section 
showing the scheme of colour. Another subject is a linendraper’s 
shop and showrooms over four stories above pavement, with a 
frontage of 60 feet toa main thoroughfare, and a depth of 60 feet. 
A permanent hostel for 25 women welfare workers; almshouses ; 
an entrance lodge to a cemetery ; and headquarters for an O.T.C. 
at a large public school are the other subjects set. The date 
or the submission of designs being August 31 for the billiard room, 
October 31 for the permanent hostel or almshouses, and December 
30 for the entrance lodge or headquarters of the O.T.C. Some 
of the drawings are to be finished as working drawings, and 
others in line, monochrome or colour, with projected shadows ; but 
full particulars will be found in the Institute Journal, or can 
be obtained on application to the R.L.B.A. 


In our numberof November 26, 1915, we described 
Church of and illustrated the new porch, with gabled front, 
St. Alphege, and doorway, that has been erected after designs 
London Wall, by Mr. Henry Ling, A.R.I.B.A., for the old tower 
E.C. of this church. It is now decreed that the benefice 
shall be united to that of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
and that St. Alphege Church, the tower excepted, shall be pulled 
down. The church was rebuilt in 1774-7, after designs that have 
been attributed variously to George Dance the younger and to Sir 
William Staines, but the lower portion of the fourteenth-century 
tower, or crossing, was preserved. The fabric had been originally 
the church of the Augustinian priory of St. Mary the Virgin, as 
converted by William Elsynge, mercer, out of a spital he had founded 
there, in 1329, for one hundred blind men. It was then bought for 
the parish of St. Alphege, of which the old parish church, built in 
1012, stood on the opposite side of London Wall, near St. James’s her- 
mitage. The spital site was sold tor £2,450 in 1627, for (old) Sion 
College and Almshouses, of which the last portion, being the library 
by Wren, was pulled down in October, 1884; see an i!lustration in the 
Builder, October 20, 1883. A firein 1541 destroyed the priory build- 
ings, almshouses, and cloister gallery, which Sir John Williams, first 
Lord Thame, keeper of the royal jewels, had bought from the King ; 
wart of the priory church escaped from that disaster, and the 
ater one of 1666. The old tower is remarkable for the size of its 
arches ; sume, indeed, are of opinion that it is the cross of the earlier 
structure. 


An exceedingly useful little book has been published 
Wayside under the auspicies of the Advisory Committee of the 
Crosses. Wayside Cross Society, which gives clear and simple 

suggestions as to their size, cost, the position in which 
they should be placed, and the types best adopted in given cases. 
There is little doubt that of all forms of memorial, the cross, apart 
from its associations, is one of the most decorative ; and it may be hoped 
that they will be more frequently adopted, not so much in 
chyrchyards, where they compete, often inharmoniously, with other 
monuments, but by waysides and in isolated positions where their 


surroundings give them full value. In dealing with the types of the 
Crucifix the writer divides the subject into three types : the Ascetic, 
early in type but by no means confined to the Gothic period ; the 
Robust, which came into vogue at the time of the Renaissance ; and 
the Academic, which, he says, expresses nothing but anatomical 
learning and skill ; and he rightly urges that the first is the best type 
to adopt, especially as it is “more in harmony with those bleak and 
lonely spots which are the ideal situation for wayside crosses.” Of 
the three materials suggested, stone is, we feel, the best material 
where it can be used, and after it wood. 


In the Labour Gaztte particulars were recently pub- 
Trade Union lished relating to the membership of Trade Unions 
Membership. as collected by the Department of Labour Statistics, 

but the figures are a little belated, as they only refer 
to the year 1915. For that year the membership of the 1,106 unions 
known to the Department is given as 4,126,793, an increase of 5°3 per 
cent. on the previous year, and the largest membership yet recorded ; 
but the article explains that this is partly accounted for by the fact 
that many unions retain as members those serving with the forces, 
whilst those taking their places at home have also become members. 
In the Building Trade there was a decrease of membership, except 
in the case of carpenters and joiners. The statistics relate to unions 
both registered and unregistered, and two unions are given fo 
carpenters and joiners, having a membership of 101,927, as compared 
with 97,020 in 1914, an increase of 5:1 per cent., but this includes 
members in colonial and foreign branches, 18,450 such members 
belonging to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Fifteen unions are given for builders’ labourers, with a membership 
of 26,783, as compared with 29,176 in the previous year, and forty-five 
“other unions,” with a membership of 99,765, as compared with 
109,632 in 1914. 


IN our issue of April 14, 1916, we referred to the case 
Landlords’ Barnes v. Kyflin (Weekly Notes, April 15, 1916), in which 
Property it was held that a tenant is not entitled to deduct Land- 
Tax. lords’ Property Tax from the rent until he has actually 
paid the same. In the recent case the North London and 
Genera] Property Company, Limited, r. Ernest F. Moy (The Times, 
June 19), the question was raised as to whether a landlord, before 
allowing the deduction, was entitled to evidence that the tenant had 
paid the tax. In this case the Income Tax equalled the whole quar- 
ter’s rent, but the defendants had refused to send the plaintiffs, the 
landlords, the receipt for the tax and they contended that it lay on 
the landlords to come and inspect the receipts if they wished to see 
them. There was no legal authority on either point, probably 
because in the past 110 years no one had been litigious eal to raise 
these points, but the learned Judge found that it had been the prac- 
tice to produce the receipts, and this practice was recognised in the 
special receipt issued to tenants by the Commissioners. The Court 
held that the receipt must be produced, and, upon the principles 
applying in the case of creditors, established that it was for the tenant 
to produce the evidence to the landlord. The Judge commented on the 
litigious spirit shown by the defendants in raising such points, and 
judgment was given for the plaintiffs with costs. 





IF there has ever been a more amazing instance of 
The New our national ineptitude than the latest embodiment 
Decoration! of a great national honour in a vulgar form of 
decoration we know it not. The announcement of a 
new decoration—the Order of the British Enipire—was received 
with universal pleasure, but the appearance of the design for the 
badge and star of the Order will fill the mind of every competent 
critic with shame and surprise. We are glad the daily press have 
had the courage to publish it (June 22nd)—a courage as great, 
perhaps, as that which could be responsible for such a thing. We 
affirm that the design of the decoration is contemptible and tends 
to bring contempt on our national Art. Every citizen oi our great 
Empire has a right to expect that the form of such a decoration 
as this shall be as perfect as it can be made. The Art of this 
country is no more bankrupt than is its honour, and we have a 
right to demand that our national honour shall not suffer the dis- 
credit which is being put upon it. 
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A general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday, at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, W., Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., President, in the chair. 


Deceased Members. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (Hon. Secretary) an- 
nounced that since the last meeting news had 
been received that Mr. William Arthur Rigg 
(Associate Member), ot Bolton, and Lieut. 
Roland Walter Lines (Fellow), serving with the 
Forces in France, had been killed in action. 
He moved that an expression of deepest 
regret at their loss be recorded on the minutes 
of the meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be sent on behalf of the Royal 
Institute to relatives of deceased. The vote of 
condolence was passed in silence. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

The President announced that M. Nénot, 
Membre de l'Institut, was unable to be present 
to receive the Royal Gold Medal, as he was 
confined to his home with a severe attack of 
bronchitis, but that His Excellency the French 
Ambassador had deputed his Secretary, 
Monsieur Adrien Thierry, to receive the medal! 
on M. Nenot’s behalf. 

The President then read an address on the 
career of M. Nénot, as follows :— 

Your Exceiiencres, My Lorps, Lapres 
AND GENTLEMEN,—It is my privilege this 
afternoon as President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and thus representing 
the architects of the United Kingdom to present 
to M. Henri Pau! Nénot the Royal Gold Medal 
for Architecture given by His Majesty the King. 
It is customary on these occasions to give an 
outline of the career of the recipient of this 
Medal, and although most of us know M. Nénot’s 
history there may be some to whom his inter- 
esting ard strenuous career is not so familiar. 

It is not often that a taste for the austere 
and difficult art of architecture manifests itself 
at a very early age, but we find M. Nénot, when 
only nine years old, already showing a marked 
predilection, not, a8 we might expect, for its 
external and more naturally attractive aspects, 
but by making a detailed and accurate plan of 
the “‘ pension ” at Villiers-le-Bel. Fortunately 
this tendency was encouraged by those respon- 
sible for his education, and he was placed at the 
age of thirteen in the atelier of M. Lequeux; 
surely the youngest architect pupil on record. 
At fifteen he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
His studies were abruptly interrupted in 1870 
when, immediately on the outbreak of war, he 
enlisted, fought valiantly and received, as his 
first decoration, the Military Medal. After 
the war he served his term in the artillery, and 
so great was his patriotism that it required all 
the persuasion of his former masters to prevent 
him from re-engaging in the Army and to bring 
him back into the paths of architecture and a 
resumption of his studies at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Here he continued to work until 1877 
when, at the age of 24, he gained the Grard 
Prix de Rome. During these years M. Nénot 
worked in the atelier of M. de Questel and, in the 
office of Charles Garnier, competed in collabora- 

ion with M. Oudiné for some important 
buildings in Belgium, won the competition 
and was entrusted with the execution of the 
work. 

Many of us would think that after these 
strenuous years of study, crowned by the Grand 
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Prix, M. Nénot might have considered himself 
fully equipped and entitled to settle down to 
the practice of architecture, but wisely he looked 
on all these years of work as preliminary, and, 
being persuaded that it was only by a profound 
study of the ancient masterpieces of architec- 
ture that a complete mastery of his art was to 
be gained, he visited in turn the principal 
towns of Italy and Greece as well as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem and finished his 
tour of study by a visit to Egypt. During 
his last year at the Villa Medici M. Nénot 
competed amongst 240 architects for the 
National Monument at Rome to King Victor 
Emmanuel, being impelled to compete by the 
laughing taunt of a very young architect that 
Italian architects were certainly superior to a!l 
foreigners. The prize of 50,000 francs was 
awarded to him, but the execution of the work 
was entrusted to an Italian. 

M. Nénot then undertook a tour of study in 
France and a critical and careful examination 
of buildings designed for every purpose, and 
with all these years of careful preparation 
behind him and equipped with this well digested 
knowledge he entered for the great competition 
for the rebuilding of the Sorbonne, won it and, 
after some hesitation on account of his age, he 
being then orly 29, the execution of the work 
was placed in his hands, but was not actually 
begun until after he had visited the Universities 
of Germary, Austria, Belgium and Helland. 

[ will not attempt to describe this great work, 
which took seventeen years to complete ; it is 
well known to all visitors to Paris and is the 
subject of a fine monograph by M. Nénot, a 


copy of which is in our Library. M. Nénot has , 


carried out numerous other works of importance, 
but it is with the Sorbonne that his name will 
always be especially associated. I know it is 
expected that the President when he presents 
the Gold Medal shall efface himself so soon as 
he has delivered a brief introductory address 
and leave the stage to the medallist, whom 
everyone is anxious to acclaim, but I cannot 
at a time like this hand to a distinguished 
Frenchman this token of our respect and 
admiration without telling him, and through 
him his compatriots, sometbing of what his 
great country 15 to us. 

It is a tradition that. English people do not 
understand the French, and we may be almost 
grateful to the war for having revealed France 
to many who did not know her well. To 
architects the history and masterpieces of 
French architecture are of absorbing interest. 
Its unique Gothic architecture, the picturesque 
transition from Gothic to the mature and 
ordered Renaissance, modern work, all in 
turn claim our admiration and show us achieve- 
ments not only of the highest intellectual 
attainment, but containing always that some- 
thing more than talent, that touch of personal 
and national genius so particularly character- 
istic of French architecture. France can 
boast cf a long succession of highly distinguished 
architects who have gained their reputation by 
a profound study and complete mastery of the 
principles and technique of their art. 

All this splendid work can only have been 
done by a fine people. The very name, France, 
conjures up visions of a nation with as many 
facets as a diamond. Every period of its 
history is brilliant, but the France of to-day 
is perhaps the most impressive of all. Devoted 
to peace, although nursing a dignified deter- 
mination to efface the memory of 1870, when 
the time came to put that determination into 
action there was at once manifest in every class 
and degree a quiet, serene determination to 
suffer everything, to endure everything and to 
conquer. Never in the whole history of the 
world have such battles been fought as during 
this war. Never have more heroic deeds been 
performed, and yet, amidst all these gigantic 
happenings, the steadfast and unbreakable 
resistance at Verdun stands out in lurid relief 
and will be told so long as the world endures. 
It is impossible to believe that our two nations, 
having fought shoulder to shoulder throughout 
these long, terrible years, can ever again break a 
bond cemented by the blood of our sons, but 
that, for all time, we shall be united by the tie 
of a friendship based on mutual understanding, 
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affection and respect. This alliance should be 
proof against the insidious propaganda of that 
nation which has, to its eternal shame, brought 
to such perfection the truly devilish arts of lying, 
false witness and sowing discord. 

I can only regret that it is not my pleasant 
duty to-day to decorate, as well as M. Nénot, a 
distinguished architect representative of the 
other Allies. We have already on our list of 
Royal Gold Medallists the names of famous 
Italian and American architects, and we may 
hope, when peace again allows us to pursue our 
art unhindered, to add to that list the names 
of architects of those other allied nations who 
are not yet represented on our Roll. 


The President then presented the Gold Medal 
to M. Thierry, who, in repiy, read a letter in 
French, which M. Nénot had sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and afterwards delivered 
a brief address. The President stated that 
the address which M. Nénot had sent had, 
unfortunately, been lost in the post. 

Mr. Walter Cave proposed a vote of thanks 
te His Excellency M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, for so kindly deputing M. Thierry 
to attend the meeting and receive the medal 
on M. Nénot’s behalf. Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
seconded and the vote was agreed to. 


Unveiling of President's Portrait. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield then unveiled, and 
formally presented to the Institute, the portrait 
of Mr. Ernest Newton, President since 1914, 
the work of Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A. Mr. 
Blomfield, in the course of his remarks, said 
that during his three years of office, Mr. Newton 
had won the regard of everyone he had come in 
contact with. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, speaking on the subject 
of the portrait, said that Mr. Newton could 
leave his work there at the Institute with the 
satisficd feeling that, urder extra difficult 
circumstances, he had successfully fulfilled 
his very difficult task. 

The President, in formally accepting the 
portrait on behalf of the Institute, said that he 
wished to thank the Council for their supp rt 
and help during his three years’ service, and 
he especially desired to express his personal 
tharks to Sir Aston Webb for coming to his 
help on many occasions. He wished his succes- 
sor the best of good fortune. 

The meeting then terminated. 


+> 


OUR TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 


LoNDONERS hardly realise what a trans- 
formation scene is springing up in their midst 
through the large number of temporary struc- 
tures being erected in the parks and gardens 
and amongst our crowded City thoroughfares. 
Of course, it might have been foreseen that these 
would be required and some better use made of 
the sites on which they are placed, but the 
result in many cases is far from unpleasing, and 
does something to ameliorate the austerities of 
stone and brickwork. The view across the 
suspension bridge in St. James’s Park as we 
cross from Birdcage Walk is quite a revelation 
to anyone seeing it for the first time since a large 
block. of wooden buildings has been erected 
alongside it crossing the lake. The first thought 
which occurs to one is that the arn.ies of clerks 
employed in these new buildings have obtained a 
very pleasant environment for their daily work 
with such agreeable prospects of trees and grass. 
It is a pity the buildings could not have been 

‘one-story blocks only and that some form of 
verandah could not in many places have been 
supplied for the mid-day rest. We doubt, also, 
whether the height adopted could not in many 
cases have been less. An element of very 
agreeable picturesqueness and relief has, at all 
events, been added to our city views in all 
directions, and the way in which these temporary 
buildings have been carried out only makes one 
realise how much more than passable they 
might have been had some more architectural 
thought been bestowed upon them. The after- 
war problems are becoming more serious every 
day, and we trust that amongst them all the 
proper disposal of all these structures will be 
carefully considered. 
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THE LONDON CHURCHES 
OF WREN AND LATER 
ARCHITECTS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


No. LXV.—St. Mary-le-Bone. 


The Church of St. Mary-le-Bone is one of 
those which were built to meet the requirements 
of a rapidly growing district. Previous to the 
year 1800 eight private chapels were erected— 
Oxford Chapel in 1739, Portland Chapel in 
1766, Bentinck Chapel in 1772, Welbeck Chaye] 
in 1774, Quebec Chapel in 1788, Margaret- 
street Chapel and Brunswick Chapel in 1795. 
These were followed by St. John’s Wood 
Chapel in 1814. Notwithstanding the erection 
of these chapels, the accommodation provided 
proved utterly inadequate, and in pursuance 
of powers obtained under the 35 George LII 
the local authorities we.e authorised to purchase 
land and erect a new parish church, two 
chapels, and a minister's house. A _ select 
vestry determined to build a chapel of ease, 
and Thomas Hardwick made a design for that 

urpose, and the foundations of the chapel were 
laid in 1813. It was subsequently resolved to 
convert the intended chapel into a parochial 
church, and many alterations were introduced, 
a more extended portico and a steeple being 
additions made. 

The Church of St. Mary-le-Bone has merits 
of outline ard general plan, but the provision 
of an ambitious portico in a position never 
exposed to direct sunlight is to be regretted. 
The steeple also is poor in design and insufficient 
in size for so large a building, while the interior 
is dull and commonplace. It has the excep- 
tional feature of a second gallery across the 
north, and the staircases and entrances are 
well and architecturally arranged. The church 
cost over £60,000. 


> 





Chureh Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting at 7, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, on June 2Ist, the 
Rev. Canon Edgar Sheppard, K.C.V.O., D.D., in 
the chair. Grants of money were made in aid 
of the following objects: Building the new 
Church of St. Margaret, Scotswood, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, £160; and repairing the churches at 
Hanslope, St. James, Bucks., £50, and Anstey 
St. James, Wilts., £60. A grant of £225 was 
paid towards the erection of the new Church 
of All Saints, Easton, Isle of Portland. Several 
applications were considered for aid towards 
erecting temporary mission churches and 
hostel chapels in certain Munition areas, and 
a sum of money amounting to almost the total 
availability in the hands of the Society was 
voted for these objects. 


THE BUILDER. 
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London Bridges. 

A meeting of the London Society will be held 
on Friday, July 6th, at 5 p.m., in the Hall of the 
Royal Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., when Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.LB.A., will give a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on “ London Bridges.” The 
lecturer will deal with the monumental import- 
ance of bridges, bridge design, the past, the 
present, and the future of London bridges, and 
Charing Cross Bridge. 





Board of Education—-Removal of Offices. 


The transfer of the offices of the Board of 
Education to a part of the premises of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
will take place during the first week in July, and 
will, it is hoped, be complete by Monday, July 
9th. On and after 9th July the work of the 
Office will proceed as usual. From that date 
the official address of the Board will be at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Exhibition-road, 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7. The 
official telephone number will be Western 804 . 


The President-elect of the R.1.B.A. 


~ After the outbreak of war Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
the President-elect of the R.I.B.A., filled for 
some time the position of Hon. Secretary of the 
Executive and General Purposes Committee of 
the Architects’ War Committee, resigning to 
take up a commission in the Army Service Corps. 
He was sent out to France on special service, 
and returning in January last has since been at 
the Ministry of Munitions, and is now acting 
as Technical Adviser to the Building Works 
Section. 


Lithographic War Prints. 


Many leading British artists have combined 
to show in a series of lithographic prints the 
aims of Britain and her Allies in the war, and 
also some typical and impressive aspects of the 
British effort against the enemy. The works 
will be exhibited in the first instance in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society, New Bond 
street, London, for a period dating from July 6, 
and afterwards in galleries throughout the 
country. Arrangements will also be made for 
their display in Allied and neutral countries. 
The British aims are shown in a series of alle- 
gories, printed in colour. “ The Freedom of 
the Seas ” is rendered by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
“ The Restoration of Belgium,” by Mr. Clausen. 
Other subjects are undertaken by Messrs. Dulac, 
Greiffenhagen, Augustus John, Ernest Jackson, 
Gerald Moira, William Nicholson, Charles 


Ricketts, Will Rothenstein, Charles Shannon, 
and Edmund J. Sullivan. 


The British effort 





St. Mary-le-Bone Church, from York Gate. 
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is typified in several series such as “ Makino 
Soldiers,” by Eric Kennington; “ Making 
Ships,” by Mr. Muirhead Bone; and oth 
series by Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Clausey 


Nevinson, Hartrick, Charles Pears, Will Rothen- 


stein, and Claude Shepperson. 


Substitute for Mining Timber. 


Mr. Edwin Seward, a Cardiff architect, afte: 
some years of patient study has patented a 
substitute for mining timber, which has been 
tried and found to give every satisfaction. It 
is being placed on the market at a time when 
mining timber is both scarce and dear. The 
props are on exhibit at the entrance to th 
Cardiff Exchange, and it is understood that 
they are being tried by a number of well- 
known colliery companies. The chief points 
about the new props are that they are simple 
in construction, are indestructible, and do not 
deteriorate in water or damp. The chief com- 
ponent materials are to be found adjacent to 
collieries, viz., colliery cinders, stone and 
crushed clinker, which, when washed, mani- 
pulated, combined and duly strengthened, 
results in a prop the finished weight of which 
is light enough to allow of efficient handling 
by one timberman. They are cheaper than 
timber, and represent in construction the vas- 
cular tissues of timber, and are produced in 
lengths and girths of any reasonable standar 
dised dimensions for special seams or situations. 
They can be produced ready notched to any 
angle, rebated or bevelled at ends according 
to the requirements of colliery managers. One 
great advantage of the props is that they give 
adequate warning of extra roof pressure. 
These props are being manufactured at the 
British Prenzier Celtic Pitprop Agency, Cathe- 
dral Works, Riverside, Cardiff.—The Journal 
of Commerce. 


Impressions of London. 


At the Royal Society of Arts, on the 21st inst, 
M. Paul Lambotte delivered a lecture before 
the London Society on “ Impressions of 
London.” “ The characteristic traits of London, 
those wherein she differs from other great 
capitals, are her river, her parks, and some of 
her monuments, which are thoroughly British. 
But more than all she differs from other great 
capitals in the quality of her illumination, in 
the extreme diversity of her clouds and skies, 
in the density of her fog, which extends even 
to the suburban landscayxs. London is the 
town which shows the greatest changes, the 
greatest varieties, that I know.” The lecturer 
suggested that for many generations the citizens 
of London had not comprehended with conti- 
nuity the cultivation of the great merits of the 
Thames. The Lordon Society could not be 
better inspired than to occupy itself with 
schemes for a future Charing Cross Bridge. The 
parks were the most personal note in London. 
They revealed an intense cultivation of nature. 
Then there are the Squares—very egoistically 
closed! And everywhere the trees, the planta- 
tions of verdure, showing so green and s0 
refreshing to the eyes and the lungs. Then, 
too, the gay summer life on the river, and the 
exquisite lights which bathe the scene, enchant 
the eyes of all artists. London is one of the 
richest cities in the world in her treasures of Art. 
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COLLEGE FARM, 
HINTLESHAM, SUFFOLK. 


CoLLEGE Farm, Hintlesham, Suffolk, which 
has passed into the hands of Sir Gerald Ryan, 
of Hintlesham Hall, possesses a curious history, 
which will be of interest to many of our readers. 
Together with other lands in the neighbourhood 
it was held by the Priory (Benedictine Nunnery) 
of Wykes, in the County of Essex, from the 
twelfth century. By deed dated December 10, 
1525, a Royal grant was made to Cardinal 
Wolsey of the property of the Priory of Wykes 
aforesaid, for the foundation of Cardinal Co!lege 
(which subsequently became Christchurch 
College), Oxford, and the name of Ccllege Farm 
attached to that portion of the estates which 
has changed hands. Also by deed dated June 
26, 1528, the lands belonging to the Priory of 
St. Peter, Ipswich (including the Manor of 
Hintlesham called the Priory Manor), were 

onveyed by Royal grant to Cardinal Wolsey 
for the foundation of Wolsey’s College in Ipswich, 
which as is well known was never completed. 

After Wolsey’s fall, Henry VIII granted to 
Eton College (by deed dated Septem b« r 5, 1531) 
the lands in Hintlesham, Chattisham, Wash- 
brook, and elsewhere in Suffolk that had passed 
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Top of Oak Circular Staircase, 
Showing Upright Post. 
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College Farm House, Hintl-sham. 





into his hands by (1) the suppression of the 
Priory of St. Mary, Wykes, (2) the attainder of 
Cardinal Wolsey, (3) the dissolution of Cardinal 
College, Oxford, and (4) the dissolution of 
Cardinal College, Ipswich. This grant was in 
exchange for land surrendered by Eton College 
partly occupied by the Hospital of St. James’ 
in the Fields, and now forming the site of St. 
James’s Palace. An old map of 1595 shows a 
field named Wyke’s Field and marks the site 
of College Farm and adjacert meadows “ Eton 
College Lands.” From these remote times, 
College Farm remained in the possession of 
Eton College till December 2, 1800, when it 
was sold to Mr. Richard Savage Lloyd under 
the Land Tax Acts, and became part and parcel 
of the Hintlesham Hall Estate. 

The farmhouse possesses all the character- 
istics of an early Tudor Manor House. It was 
a half-timbered house with over-hanging upper 
story, and the roof is surmounted by a grouped 
chimney stack. The porch is of charming 
design, and a partial restoration of judicious 
character has brought to light the fine old oak 
beams that supported the structure. Inside, 
the house has been adapted from time to time 
to meet more modern requirements, but a 
circular staircase of oak, radiated from an oak 
newel or central post, remains untouched and 
in excellent jpreservation. 


41I 


But apart from the intrinsic attractiveness of 
the house and its surroundings, College Farm 
will rest its chief claim to interest in supplying 
a link with the past—a link associated with the 
great name of Cardinal Wolsey. It is a 
fascinating piece of history that this small 
property should have entered into the famous 
Cardinal’s ambitious schemes for the advance- 
ment of learning, and should have been set 
aside as part of the endowment for one of his 
colleges. And after the failure of these schemes, 
the exchange of these Hintlesham fields for the 
ground ‘on which St. James’s Palace now stands 
is none the less noteworthy. 8. A. B. 
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Town Planning, Reigate. 


fhe Reigate and Redhill Voluntary Town- 
Planning Committee, consisting of architects and 
surveyors resident ard practising in the Borough, 
have employed their leisure time since war was 
declared in surveying the district, and as a result 
have produced a valuable report urging the 
Borough Council to formulate a comprehensive 
town-planning scheme. Accompanying the 
report is a map illustrating the committee's 
recommendations as regards new roads. The 
committee are of opinion that a glut of labour 
may be anticipated upon demobilisation of the 
Armies, and that their scheme would provide 
useful and profitable employment of this surplus 
labour, would prevent distress and discontent, 
and that the Corporation should be ready to 
meet this probable emergency by this means.— 
Journal R.I.B.A. 


Town Planning Delays. 


The Scottish National Housing and Town 
Planning Council met in the City Chambers, 
Edinburgh, recently, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the reply from the Local Government Board 
to the memorial recently presented on behalf of 
Scottish local authorities carrying on town- 
planning schemes. Complaint was expressed at 
the prolonged delay of the central authority in 
dealing with these &chemes, and it was considered 
that the reply which had been received and the 
proposals of the Local Government Board in the 
matter were unsatisfactory, and did not hold 
out expectation of dispatch in the promotion 
of town planning in the country. The views 
entertained by the meeting, which was largely 
attended, were strongly in support of the need 
for speeding up the Local Government Board 
in dealing with this urgent and important 
matter, and the secretary was instructed to 
again communicate with the Local Government 
Board with regard,to these town-planning 
schemes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WO of our inset illustrations this week 
accompany an article on p. 413 on the 
Wax Chandlers’ Company. The re- 


mainder are given in connection with a paper 
by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., on Old 
Chelsea, the first part of which appears on p. 414. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The London Building Act : Goddard v. Greig. 


Str,—Referring to the “ Note ” 
case in your issue of the 15th inst., I wish to 
point out that the “ alteration” in question, 
which consisted in removing a roof-covering of 
zine and substituting one of asphalt, derives its 
importance from its being within the scope of 
Section 61 (1) of the London Building Act, 
1894, which provides that every roof shall be 
externally covered with incombustible materials. 
It has been contended that asphalt, combined 
as it is with bitumen, does not conform to 
the above rule. So far as I know, District 
Surveyors generally have objected to it as a 
covering for wooden roofs, while allowing its 
use upon concrete flats. 

Grorce H. 


on the above 


BLAGROVE. 


Duties of a Clerk of Works. 


Str,-—Excuse me intruding on your valuable 
time, but your opinion upon the question, “‘ Has 
a clerk of works the power or authority to 
direct or order operations on a building con- 
tract?” would be esteemed. Some of my 
brother clerks of works were discussing this 
question, but all differed in their opinion. The 
question arose like this. The skirting is of 
mosaic. Now, shall the skirting be done before 
the wall is plastered ? Some were of the opinion 
that they could dictate methed of procedure. 
Personally I say that there is a serious legal 
aspect if a clerk of works has the power to 
direct operations. Where does the general 
foreman or the builder come in if this is the 
case? A clerk of works, I preeume, is an 
inspector, and as such has to be satisfied with 
final issues only. Mutual agreement between 
a general foreman and a clerk of works is good, 
but at no time, I think, has a clerk of works 
priority as to direction. Perhaps you could 
enlighten clerks of works generally on this all 
important question through the columns of your 
paper. Thanking you in anticipation. 

J. Burxtrr. 


[The clerk of works holds a watching briet 
in the interests of the employer. We hold be 
would be right in telling the contractor’s foreman 
that work done in a certain manner will not 
satisfy, and will have to be re-done, but we 
think that having given this warning he should 
leave it to the architect to enforce the definite 
powers given him under the contract. Naturally 
in a great majority of cases the clerk of works’ 
expression of opinion will prove -sufficient. 


—Ep.]} 
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OrriIctrAL REFEREE’S CouRT, JUNE 20. 


(Before Mr. VEREY). 
Action against Builders. 


Richardson v. Chessum. 


In this action, which was for the recovery of 
the balance of an account for ‘“ werk done,” 
the question was raised as to the liability of 
partners retired from a firm subsequently 
turned into a limited liability company. The 
plaintiff, for whom Mr. Spokes appeared , 
carries on business as an iron founder in Clerken- 
well, under the title of Jones & Co., and he 
brought two actions against two gentlemen, 
who, up to the ena of 1014, carried on business 
as Chessum & Son, a firm of building contractors, 
the one being Mr. Jesse William Chessum and 
the other Mr. Rowland Bruce Chessum. 
Chessum & Son entered into a contract with the 
Port of London Authority to construct extensive 
buildings at the Royal Albert Docks, and they 
entered into a sub-contract with the plaintiff to 
supply 146 steel and iron doors for the building. 
The contract was entered into in May, 1914, and 
the partnership was dissolved at the end of 
December of that year, when the firm of Ches- 
sum & Son was turned into a limited lability 
company, with Mr. Rowland Chessum as 
managing director. Mr. Jesse Chessum, it was 
stated, held more than half the share capital. 
The plaintiff, who alleged that the work was in- 
volving a loss to him of between 20 and 30 per 
cent., sought to be released from his contract, but 
defendants declined to release him and pressed 
him to complete, which he was bound under his 
contract to do. His total charges amounted 
to £631 4s. 2d., a portion of which had been 
paid, leaving the balance sued for. The com- 
pany, said counsel, had gone into bankruptcy, 
but Mr. Chessum was solvent. He, 
however, said he was released from liability 
by his withdrawal from the partnership. 


Jesse 


Counsel read voluminous ccrrespondence 
between the parties with a view to showing 
that, notwithstanding the fact that a company 
had been formed, Mr. Rowland Chessum was 
carrying out the contract, and that he had 
insisted upon the contract so far as plaintiff 
was concerned being carried out. The contract, 
he argued, was not put an end to by the dissolu- 
tion of partnership, and the plaintiff was bound 
to go on with the work. The moment he knew 





Wax 
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that a company had been formed, writ 
issued against the individual partners. 

Mr. Richardson (plaintiff) was ca 
support of his case, and he alleged th 
whole of the dealings in relation to the . 
had been with the firm of Chessum & S: 
not with the limited liability company, 
from the first he said was never recog 
the matter, although by inadvertance in 
of the correspondence, the word “ limit 
might have been used. 

No evidence was called for the defen 

Mr. Spokes under the circumstances 
Mr. Jesse Chessum, one of the defendant 
speak to the date of the dissolution of pa 
sbip. He said that it took place on Sept. 29, 
1914. The dissolution was by ; 
when there were outstanding contracts 
he left to his brother, Rowland, to carr 
After that he had no interest in the managen 

In cross-examination by Mr. Maddocks 
own counsel) witness said that the busin 
which had formerly been carried on by tly 
partnership was acquired by the limited liabilit 
company. He took all the necessary steps t ' 
inform the creditors that he had nothing furthe1 
to do with the business. The compan) 
gone into liquidation and his brother 
bankruptcy. He (witness) still held his shares 
but they were worthless. 

The witness, in re-examination. said that t 
capital of the company was £50,000 in £1 shar 
of which he held 21,750, and his brother a 
amount. There were no other shareholders 
and at the date of the liquidation, he and h 
brother held the whole of the share capita 
the company. 

Mr. Maddocks argued that 
plaintiff, by writing to the limited company, and 
by sending invoices to it, had recognised th 
determination of the partnership, 
passing of the contract from the partnershiy 
to the company, he could not now claim f 
the individual partners. 

Mr. Spokes, for the plaintifl, said he reli 
upon Section 17 of the Partnership Act, 
said that a partner retiring from a firm did 1 
cease to be liable for obligations entered 
before the dissolution. Section 38 of 
same Act provided that after a dissolution 
partnership, the authority of each partn 
bind the firm continued, so far as it micht 
necessary to complete transactions begun, 
not finished, at the time of dissolution. 








agree! 
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inasmuch is 


and 


plaintiff in this case was making the doo 
the time of the dissolution. 
The Official Referee reserved judgment 


Chandlers’ Hall: Old Lead Cistern (see p. 413). 
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ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA; CENTRAL BLOCK FROM SOUTH. 
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(Photo: H. W. Fincham. 
ENTRANCE DOORWAY, ARGYLL HOUSE, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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OLD CHURCH AND ARCH HOUSE, CHELSEA 
(From a Lithograph in Chelsea Library.) 


From a print lent by the L.C.C. 
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City Companies 


and 


Cheir Dalls.* 


’ | YHE Company of Wax Chandlers is a 
very ancient one, and in former times, 
owing to the extended use of candles 

and tapers in churches, the trade was a very 

flourishing one. Wax, owing to an old legend 
that bees came from heaven, was practically 
exclusively used in churches, swarms of bees 
being sometimes given to them for the support 
of lights, in which case the authorities probably 
made their own candles. On Candlemas Day 
candles were blessed by priests and adjured 

“TI adjure thee, O waxen creature, that thou 

repel the Devil and all his sprites.” The 

Candlemas Day ceremonies may have sprung 

from the Roman custom of burning candles to 

Februa, the mother of Mars, to scare away 

evil spirits. 

Old wills mention wax tapers in connection 
with the offices of the dead, and in the statutes 
of St. Paul’s School Dean Colet laid it down 
as a rule that the boys were to provide a wax 
candle for use in winter time. At Merchant 
Taylors’ School, as late as the year 1850, each 
boy was expected to bring a candle with him 
on Probation Day, but tallow was permitted. 
The word “ ceremony” is derived from the 
cera, wax, and is a further indication of its 
widespread use, and its consu-aption for religious 
purposes must have been enormous. In the 
torches used for public processions a certain 
proportion of resin was used to prolong the 
life of the flame. The high price of wax, which 
in the middle of the thirteenth century was 4 
shilling a pound, precluded its extended use 
for domestic and ordinary purposes, but it 
rapidly declined till in 1490 it had fallen to 
one-fourth of its former price. In a book of 
accounts of the cofferer of Thomas Earl or 
Lancaster in 1313-14 are two entries which 
form a‘record of the prices paid for wax and 
tallow. 


* The following articles op the City Companies have 
already appeared in our pages:—the Mercers, 
March 31,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Draperr’. 
May 12; the Goldsmiths’, June 9; the Skinners, 
July 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Haberdashers’, September 1 ; the Salters’, October 6 ; 
the Ironmongers, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26, 1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 
Brewers’. February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
30: the Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers’, June 1 ; 
the Bakers’, June 1#: The Tallow Chandlers’ will be 
given on July 13, and the Fishmongers’ at a later date. 
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For 1714 pound Waxe with vermilion and turpentine 


to make red Wax, £314 7s. 4$d. 


For 1319 pound of Tallow candles for the household, 
and 1870 of light for Paris-candles called Perchers, 


£31 14s. 3d 
From this it appears that coloured wax 


been introduced. Among the funeral expe 


had 
nses 


of Sir John Finkell Draper, in 1519, occurs the 
following: “To Stephen Ward, wax chandler, 
for 24 torches of 24 lbs. a-piece, 4 tapers of 


14 lbs. a-piece; and two branches of w 


hite 


wax, goodly made; together with 4 mightv 
high standard candlesticks, clean gilt, 54s. 4d.” 
The Wax Chandlers have bye-laws extending 
back to 1358, when certain abuses required 


correction. The Fraternity is described 


as 


“all the wax-chandlers who are dwelling 


within London and in the suburb, as 


well 


freemen as foreigners, who shall make torches, 
cierges, prickets, great candles or any other 


manner of wax chandlery for sale.” 


The 


appointment of two or four of the most lawful 


folk of the trade is provided for. The code 


was 


amplified in 1371, some particulars being given 
as to the prices charged for articles, and reference 


is made to the frequent custom of letting 
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torches for funerals and other occasions. 
Chandlers made candles for those bringing their 
own wax and wicks, or paying extra for the 
wicks. Every chandler was to set his mark 
upon his work. The Guild was left free to 
choose two or four wardens, but has always 
preferred the smaller number. The Wax 
Chandlers obtained their first Charter from 
Richard III in 1483, in which they were em- 
powered to hold land in mortmain to the 
extent of 5 marks or £3 13s. 4d. a year; and in 
the succeeding year received their grant of 
arms, which are thus described :— 

* Asure on a cheueron argent thre Rosses gullys 
seded betwen thre morterres Royall golde apon the 
helme on a wrethe argent and gullys a mayden in her 
here knelyinge in a Rossyare the rossis gulls hanging 
on here a syrcott of clothe of golde farred wythe 
armens makyng a gariande of dyuerse flowres mantell yd 
gulls dowbled argent supportynge the armes Tow 
unicornes gulls droped [goute) argent virglet horned 
and pisseled [or] abowt ther necks at thend of a flatt 
cheyne thre ryngs golde.” The motto is “ Truth is 
the Light.” 

The charter was renewed several times by 
inspeximus down to Charles Il, the last-named 
charter extending their power of search and 
inspection over an area of 10 miles round 
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London, and also extending their powers of 
holding real estate. The Wax Chandlers 
undertook to supply twenty-one men to the 
City Watch in 1469, and in 1515 its present 
position in precedence was fixed by the Corpora- 
tion. The first acquisition of property can be 
traced back as far as 1493, and was apparently 
the present site of the Hall. In 1543 tenements 
in Coleman-street came into its possession, 
and it holds property in Upper Thames-street, 
Sugar Loaf-court, and Old Change. 

The first Hall originally lay in Ingain-lane, 
which was subsequently called Maiden-lane, 
and afterwards Gresham-street, and was 
probably held in feoffment until enlarged 
powers were granted. It perished in the Great 
Fire and no records or description of it exist. 
The second Hall was a pleasing little building 
with a brick front, which has in its turn been 
replaced by the present Hall, erected in 1852 
from designs by Mr. Charles Fowler. A com- 
petition was held for designs, but none of them 
were adhered to entirely. Wax Chandlers’ Hall 
is a dignified and simple composition, well 
raised on a rusticated basement, but the 
internal treatment is plain and utilitarian in 
character. An old lead cistern, and a fragment 
of carved stonework, together with a series 
of charters and a grant of arms, are all that 
remain of historic interest.* 


* The Arms given are from Welch's ‘“‘ Coat Armour 
of the London Livery Companies.” 
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OLD CHELSEA.* 


It was a great pleasure to me to receive, and 
to be able to respond to, the invitation of the 
London Society to address you on a subject 
which has held the affection of every Londoner 
the more so, that it gives me a welcome oppor- 
tunity to emphasise the alliance between your 
own organisation and that of the London Survey 
Committee, which I am privileged to represent. 
Even in such times of national crisis as the 
present, the worth of our joint aims is such that 
they cannot be laid on one side and forgotten ; 
indeed, they emerge into greater prominence in 
face of the ruthless disregard of all the most 
sacred national institutions and memorials, 
which our enemies have shown. The war has 
taught us much in this direction, as in many 
others. 

The great conflict which England has entered 
with such high heart and implacable resolution, 
has brought home to us two profound truths 
which have often seemed merely latent in the 
minds of our countrymen. The one—the close- 
ness with which our fortunes are united with 
those of the rest of Europe—was no sooner 
realised than the other, the glory of our own 
heritage, the greatness of our own native land, 
became revealed. In finding others, we at last 
found ourselves, and many of us, who had 
depreciated Englishmen and Englishwomen, had 





* A lecture by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., 
recently delivered before the London Society. 
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apologised for our art, removed our landmarks, 
and in a general way had forgotten our great 
past, suddenly awoke to realise the virtue of our 
race and the enthralling interest of our own 
national story. The change is a momentous 
one, history has become a real and vital thing 
to us, and even her handmaid topography has 
been promoted from a register of dry facts to an 
eloquent commentary on the lives of the men 
and women whose blood still runs in our veins. 
The antiquary and the historian may vet 
become one, and if the new spirit remains the 
clash of modern interests and demands with the 
memorials of the past will disappear, for the 
former will find nothing but inspiration in the 
clear challenge which is given by our ancient 
buildings to all that is trivial, base and 
unenduring in the present. 


CHELSEA ANTIQUITIES. 


It is in this mood that I want to introduce 
you to the charming village life of Chelsea, a 
riverside parish in Middlesex which has only 
lately surrendered to its conquest by London, 
and which even now cherishes an individuality 
to which its history gives it just title. I should 
like to show you that the past is still living in 
Chelsea, and that its present life is quickened 
and deepened by this consciousness that its his- 
torical associations have not departed with the 
passing years. We have been too apt in certain 
modern days—not so far off but that we can 
still remember them—to think that a big gulf is 
fixed between to-day and the yesterday of 
history. We are not certain where the gulf lies, 

‘but we have not doubted its existence some- 
where after Shakespeare but before the Great 
Exhibition. We forget that the present is but 
an instant of time and an ever vanishing one, 
too ; that the words we spoke an hour ago are 
as much part and parcel of the past as the speech 
of Pericles or the sermons of Wycliff; that, in 
short, the present consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, the nation and the race is nothing but 
the stored experience of years which we fondly 
imagine have fied. Perhaps in the last few 
years we have learned this again among other 
things; we have realised that many periods 
of long ago are nearer to us than the century just 
behind us. The present, even with its insistent 
demands upon us, is becoming merged in our 
contemplation of the past and our anticipation 
of the future. If we learn our lesson well I 
hesitate to think what glorious revolution will 
come over our towns and our countryside. The 
shopkeeper, in enlarging his premises, will 
respect the Jacobean gable and its casement 
windows; the vicar will bury his hostility 
towards the ancient chancel and bruised rood 
screen ; the town councils will vie with one 
another to tend the decaying monuments 
within the area of their brief authority ; and the 
speculating builder will at last, perhaps, feel 
humility and shame when he contemplates the 
crimes which he has committed among those 
smiling villages which knew naught but 
traditional beauty before he came. The miracle 
will have been accomplished, and we shell stay 
the hand of destruction, not from some faise 
sentimental attachment to what is old and use- 
less, but because the past will live afresh for us 
and we shall have begun to apprise our heritage 
at its proper value. 

Approached in this way the parish of Chelsea 
is more than a geographical expression ; it is 
itself a token of history, and its streets and 
buildings hold the story of the men and women 
who have lent it its real significance. And so 
favoured has Chelsea been in receiving the 
patronage of the great and illustrious of several 
centuries that here a man must be a super- 
Philistine to escape the atmosphere of the past 
which everywhere pervades its walks. Much 
of the former beauty indeed is gone ; the low 
river wall guarding Chelesa’s special piece of the 
boat-littered wat rside has given place to a 
broad and featureless embankment that effaces 
boundaries and joins it all unwillingly to West- 
minster. The Thames, of old the main high- 
way, from which the village drew its life, has 
lost its gay traflic, and is spanned by three 
modern bridges, the arteries from which lead all 
the movement away from the former busy shores 
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Many of the old quiet rows of ample dwellings 
have disappeared; the gardens for which 
Chelsea was famous are vanished or curtailed ; 
tramways and blocks of flats have invaded what 
once was rural tranquillity. Yet, in spite of it 
all, the spirit of Old Chelsea is unconquered, and 
her votaries mount guard over the remnants of 
her former glory. She cannot forget that she 
was once the Village of Palaces, and she is 
gradually educating ber own sons to be worthy 
of her great traditions. 

It was Sir Thomas More who may be said to 
have discovered Chelsea ; it was he who drew 
fame to her, as much by the reflection of his own 
greatness as by the love which he bore her as his 
chosen home and refuge. We can imagine his 
pleasure, when, his poetic and pious tempera- 
ment wearving of the vexatious Court of Henry 
VIII, he visited for the first time the quiet fields 
and the farmhouse by the riverside and resolved 
to purchase them and find here an antidote to 
the high activities which he was not allowed to 
forsake in the King’s service. We know some- 
thing of his fourteen years here, how he built 
himself a charming Tudor house, how he 
planned his walled gardens and his favourite 
terrace and summerhouse, how he entertained 
Erasmus and Holbein, and no doubt many 
others who were inspired by the “ new learn- 
ing,” and the revival of ancient ideals of art. 
Holbein has left us some delightful sketches of 
More in the midst of his family, and we may be 
glad to think that Chelsea ministered so much 
to his happiness before the tragic fate that 
overtook him in 1535. 

Sir Thomas More’s property lay in the western 
portion of the parish, and his house looked 
immediately southwards on the part of the 
river now crossed by Battersea’ Bridge. 
To show you his estate I cannot do better 
than give you Kip’s beautiful engraving, which 
is topographically very exact, although it 
represents a period of rather more than 150 
years later, when the property belonged to 
the Duke of Beaufort and the house was called 
Beaufort House. On the right the northern 
end of Church-lane is just visible, and the 
King’s-road is seen dividing the park from the 
private gardens. The house is approached by 
a drive from the waterside on the site of which 
Beaufort-street now runs. Westward is Lindsey 
House, the solitary survivor to-day of Chelsea’s 
ancient palaces; it represents the original 
farmhouse purchased by Sir Thomas More and 
rebuilt, as we shall see later, by the Earls of 
Lindsey. Behind it stands Gorges House, a 
many-gabled Ja‘obean building erected by 
the Earl of Lincoln for his son-in-law Sir 
Arthur Gorges when he himself occupied the 
Great house. Yet further back is Sir Thomas 
More’s stable yard, to-day the Moravian burial 
ground, and part of the Tudor walls and but- 
tresses of More’s stable buildings are still extant, 
incorporated in the structure of the Moravian 
chapel which has lately been converted into a 
studio by Mr. Ernest Gillick. The genius of 
More, one may think, is still there to preserve 
even his stables to noble uses. Eastward the 
large enclosed garden, formerly Dovecote 
Close, is now occupied by Paulton’s-square, 
and south of this was a favourite bit of More’s 
estate whereon he built himself a summer 
library for meditation connected with his own 
house by the long raised terrace which remained 
even until Kip’s time. This portion of the 
estate was given by More during his lifetime 
to his son-in-law, William Roper; it later 
became the site of the beautiful little garden 
and house built by Sir John Danveis, which 
won the praises of Aubrey and Pepys. The 
cottages by the riverside are those of Lombard 
and Duke-street, of which we have records as 
far back as the sixteenth century, and whose 
tangled maze of red roofs extending almost 
to the church formed an otlight ey This 
early photograph gives a slight idea of a scene 
that, hee 8 Seappeaned with the making 
of the Embankment. Formerly the village 
was married to the river, the broad bare modern 
roadway has divorced them; it has swept 
away the dwellings on the bank and has made 
things respectable and tidy, but at the same 
time it has destroyed the ancient character 
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of the place, and almost the last part of Chelsea's 
waterside life has disappeared. The old timber 
bridge which is seen spanning the river to 
Battersea was built not earlier than 1771, but 
if not of great antiquity, its crowded piers— 
there were nineteen spans of varying widths— 
gave it a most picturesque appearance, with 
which Whistler and many another artist have 
made us all familiar. The reach of the river 
from here to Wandsworth is a particularly 
broad and beautiful stretch of water and even 
now is potable for its marvellous effects at 
sunset. Old Battersea Bridge, until its destruc- 
tion in 1885, was set in a scene as fascinating 
as anything that could be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

To return for a moment to Sir Thomas More’s 
estate. The house, as is the fate of houses, 
had been altered since the Chancellor’s time, 
for a string of noblemen of diverse character 
and ambition, from Henry VIII’> Paulet 
Marquis of Winchester to James I’s Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham, have lived here and 
worked their will. The main alterations, 
however, were made by Sir Robert Cecil, the 
builder of Hatfield, who could not resist the 
temptation of experimenting here when the 
house was left him by Lady Dacre, the pious 
foundress of the Westminster Charities. Among 
the Hatfield MSS. are many interesting plans 
of Cecil’s schemes, some of which show the 
original rooms which Sir Thomas More occupied. 
This is the first floor plan of the most elaborate 
of the schemes prepared for Cecil about 1595. 
The Hall occupies the position of More’s great 
Hall, and the two Tudor projections in the 
inner court are part of the original house. This 
plan, which includes a long gallery, 123 ft. in 
length, and an elaborate chapel with three 
galleried pews in the south-east wing, was not 
carried out. 

Just east of More’s estate and south of Church- 
lane was an ancient building called Arch House, 
from the archway which formed the entrance 
to Duke and Lombard-streets. In this drawing 
of the old church you see it in its later form, 
but in Queen Elizabeth's time it was the mansion 
house of Thomas Hungerford, whose tomb is 
in the church. The inscription tells us that 
“ he served King Henry VIII in the rometh of 
a gentleman pencioner and was with his Majesty 
at the wining of Bologne, and King Edward 
VI at Musselbroughe field besides Quene Mary 
and Quene Elizabeth in their affaires being 
of the adge of Ixx yeres.” From him Richard 
Fletcher, Bishop of London, bought Arch 
House and lived here until his death in 1596. 
The bishop, after incurring the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure by his second marriage, won back her 
favour and seems even to have received the 
honour of a visit from her, when a special 
landing stage was prepared for Elizabeth to 
alight from her barge and enter the bay window 
which projected over the river. It is more 
interesting, however, to note that the period 
of the bishop’s residence in Chelsea embraces 
the childhood of his younger son John Fletcher, 
the author of the “ Faithful Shepherdess,”’ and 
the collaborator of Francis Beaumont. It is 
pleasant to think that this Elizabethan singer 
drew his early inspiration from the Thames at 
Chelsea, and that the river which bears London 
upon its back should thus be put not wholly 
out of countenance by the Avon of Stratford. 

The old church is still, happily, much as 
shown in this drawing, with the exception of the 
bell turret, which was removed when doubts 
were entertained as to the safety of the tower. 
The high-pitched roof of the chancel and those 
of the adjoining chapels can be clearly seen, 
and above them the cornice of the square 
nave behind. The cld church is curiously 
composite ; fabric and monuments together, it 
represents very completely the history and life 
of the village. It does not pretend to be a 
work of art, although there are many beautiful 
things in it; it has been so intimately in touch 
with life itself that, like life, it is moré an inspira- 
tion for art than an artistic product. It has 
altered and adapted itself to the changes of 
the centuries till it has become a manuscript 
in brick and stone. Fortunately in 1820, when 
the parish had outgrown it, a new church was 
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built and it was saved intact, its many vicissi- 
tudes being ended. ’ 

The chancel is the earliest part of the building 
and dates back to the thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, the original timber roof 
being still preserved. On each side were 
proprietary chapels, the one to the north 
pertaining to the Lord of the Manor, and that 
to the south having been built by Sir Thomas 
More for his own use and that of his family. 
For a short time, the Manor of Chelsea was in 
royal hands, for Henry VIII bought it from 
Lord Sandes and built himself a new manor 
house on a site towards the eastern end of 
Cheyne-walk. Curiously the Chapel of the 
Lords of the Manor, which can be dated by its 
windows to the fourteenth century, was allowed 
to become the property of the owners of the old 
Manor House when the latter was sold. This 
house, bought in 1583 by a goldsmith named 
Thomas Lawrence, was situated near the north 
end of the present Lawrence-street, and from 
his family the chapel was named the Lawrence 
Chapel. Both this and Sir Thomas More's 
Chapel were purchased, and the private rights 
therein extinguished, by the late Rev. R. H. 
Davies, during the latter part of last century. 

The nave and west tower of the church were 
taken down and rebuilt between 1667 and 1674, 
the latter being carried to a height of 90 ft. 
The rebuilding took place when London was 
being transformed after the Great Fire, yet 
there is little sign of the influence of that great 
renaissance of building; indeed, the work 
savours more of the curious transitional style 
of the Commonwealth. We may be thankful 
that it was so, for the somewhat gaunt tower 
of warm-coloured brick, the square nave with 
its deep plaster cove and the mediaeval work 
in the triple eastern portion, combine to make a 
group which, for a certain picturesque charm 
and fitness for its riverside position, need fear 
no rival. Chelsea is centred in the old Church 
and the Old Church stands for Chelsea; each 
reflects the other and one cannot think of them 
apart. 

Internally, the effect of the mingled stvles 
is very curious and not unpleasing. The church 
is rich in monuments, but the most interesting 
architectural detail is contained in the two 
capitals to the arch which divides Sir Thomas 
More’s Chapel from the chancel. On the semi- 
octagonal faces of the piers that carry this 
gothic arch are carved two most charming 
adaptations of classic motives to the mediaeval 
structural form. On one is the date 1528, 
and it is more than probable that they were 
designed by Holbein when he visited Sir Thomas 
More at Chelsea. They represent that early 
period when the Renaissance was still an 
exotic art in England, while it—as yet— 
refused to take firm root. The freedom in the 
handling of these capitals, the deft treatment of 
the volutes on each face of the octagon, the 
boldness of the little carved heads and the 
broad band of enrichment below, are evidence 
that they were the work of a gifted artist, full 
of enthusiasm for the new style, yet capable of 
grafting it quite faultlessly on to somewhat 
alien forms. 

Sir Thomas More’s tomb—whether cenotapb 
or not will always, perhaps, be a matter of 
some doubt—is against the south wall of the 
chancel. He desired much to be buried in the 
church within which he had regularly worshipped, 
and we may hope that the tradition which 
asserts that his remains were rescued from the 
Tower and his head from London Bridge may 
be true. Lady Dacre’s monument (1595) in the 
south aisle is the finest tomb in the church, and 
is a splendid example of Elizabethan design, 
worthy of the foundress of the old Emmanuel 
Hospital, Westminster. Opposite, in the north 
aisle, is the tomb of another noble woman— 
Lady Jane Cheyne, the daughter of the first 
Duke of Newcastle, who married Charles Lord 
Cheyne, and purchased Henry VIII's Manor 
House at Chelsea. She suffered much in the 
Civil War and during the Commonwealth, but 
her happy life here more than made her amends ; 
it was she who helped most in the rebuilding of 
the church, and it is perhaps chiefly to the 
love and esteem which she inspired that we 
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owe the name of Cheyne Walk given to the 
riverside road that passed her house. Among 
other tombs of notable people who made 
Chelsea their home are those of the Duchess of 
Northumberland, grandmother of Sir Philip 
Sidney and mother-in-law of Lady Jane Grey, 
who lived in the new Manor House ; Sir Reginald 
and Sir Edmund Lord Bray, of the Old Manor 
House (the former of whom was brought from 
Blackfriars to his last resting place in an 
impressive funeral procession by water in great 
barges “ covered with blake and armes hang- 
ing,” as the description in the College of Arms 
has it) ; Richard Jervoise, a tenant in Elizabeth's 
time of the Old Manor House, and Sir John 
and other members of the Lawrence family, 
its subsequent owners ; Thomas Hungerford and 
Sir Arthur Gorges, whom I have already 
mentioned; Sir Robért Stanley, son of the 
sixth Earl of Derby; Dr. Adam Littleton, 
Chaplain to Charles II, who was twenty-three 
years rector of Chelsea; and many others. 
In the churchyard is a memorial to Philip 
Miller, Curator of the Chelsea Physic Garden, 
and author of the “ Gardener’s Dictionary ” ; 
and the monument to another eminent scientist 
of his day, Sir Hans Sloane, of whom I shall 
have more to say in a moment. 

The houses to the right of this view of the 
church, dilapidated though they look, were once 
a pleasant group rejoicing in the name of 
Church-row. How many charming Church- 
rows there have been in the suburbs and villages 
around London! In the eighteenth century 
people did not feel that glow of pride in in- 
habiting a detached or semi-detached house 
behind cast-iron railings. It was neighbourly, 
and even fashionable, to live in a row, and the 
early speculating builder pandered to the com- 
fortable taste of the time. Church-row was 
put up by Sir Thomas Lawrence, about 1689, 
when he returned from Maryland, of which 
colony he was Secretary, with the intention 
of turning some part of the old Manor House 
property to useful account. In 1695 the house 
nearest the church was occupied by Dr. Francis 
Atterbury, afterwa’ds Bishop of Rochester and 
Dean of Westminster. He moved from here to 
Danvers-street, and was there visited by Swift 
who lodged opposite to him. In the second 
house was the widow of Thomas Shadwell, the 
poet laureate ; and in the house furthest to the 
right lodged James Salter, the barber, collector 
and coffee-house proprietor, whose acquaintance 
we shall make in his more famous house further 
east. I may, however, anticipate so far as to 
quote the words of that delightful historian 
Bowack, who, writing in 1705, says of the 
village: “* The place is noted for good con- 
versation, and for many honourable worthy 
inhabitants, being not more remarkable for their 
titles and estates, employments and abilities, 
than for their civility and condescension and 
their kind and facetious tempers, living in 
perfect amity among themselves, and having a 
general meeting every day at a coffee house near 
the church, well known for the pretty collection 
of varieties in nature and art, some of which are 
very curious.”” To pass from the droll to the 
serious, this same house was in later days the 
lodging of Holman Hunt, who painted his 
popular picture, “ The Light of the World,” 
in the room the-window of which is marked by a 
cross. Church-row had then degenerated into 
Prospect-place, and soon after all but the two 
western houses were demolished to make way 
fer the Cheyne Hospital. Just north of the old 
Church and Church-row lies a little street, 
called Justice-walk, in which this view is 
taken. It obtains its name from John Gregory, 
J.P., who used the privilege of great men who 
stroll up and down a certain length of pavement 
from—one is given to understand—a constant 
state of absent-mindedness. We get a glimpse 
of Lawrence-street beyond, where, at its 
northern end, about the year 1704, a block of 
four houses was built on the site of the old 
Manor House. In one of these lived Anne 
Duchess of Monmouth and Buccleugh, from 
1715 to 1732. From 1750, Dr. Smollett, the 
novelist, lived and wrote in the house next door. 
Eight years before his arrival, Nicholas Sprie- 
mont, the successful manager of the Chelsea 
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China Manufactory, took the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth’s house, so as to be near his work. The 
celebrated factory which produced those rare 
pieces of china that have ministered so much to 
the pleasure of the world, stood, as far as we can 
judge, at the right-hand corner of Justice-walk 
and Laurence-street. Dr. Johnson once tried 
his hand at the potter's craft here, but met with 
rather humiliating failure, which goes to show 
that though Raphael might write a century of 
sonnets, a lexicographer should beware of 
modelling clay. The factory came to an end in 
1779 and Lawrence-street has lost all claim to 
interest or beauty, save for one or two of its 
houses. The porch shown in the centre of the 
view, which used to stand over the passage 
between Smollett’s and the Duchess’s houses, 
is almost the sole relic of its brighter days, the 
lodging house to which it is fixed dating back 
perhaps to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Eastward of the Old Manor House stood 
another of Chelsea's palaces, one of the seats 
for many years of the Earls of Shrewsbury. 
You will see by the title of the engraving that 
this was one among many houses that claimed 
to have been the home of Sir Thomas More, but 
such pretensions were only possible in days 
when topographical research was much less 
exact than now. George, fourth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was with Henry VIII at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, was perhaps the 
first earl to live at Chelsea, and his son Richard 
was born here. Of the fifth Earl, the diarist 
Henry Machyn wrote in 1551 :—‘ The fifth 
day of June came to Chelsea the Earl of Shrews- 
bury with seven score horse, and after him forty 
velvet coats and chains, and in his own livery, 
to his place, and the residue of his servants.” 
That procession must have made a brave show 
along the waterside on a June day. George, 
the sixth Earl, was born to trouble. He 
married the redoubtable Bess of Hardwick, 
and, as if that were not enough, he must needs 
have the custody of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which did not lighten the domestic friction. 
It is perhaps little wonder that when Queen 
Elizabeth relieved him of his charge he wrote 
thanking her for ridding him of “ two she- 
devils.” He seems to have spent much time 
at Chelsea, and when the Queen intervened in 
his quarrel with his wife, he wrote to the 
latter :—-‘* You still pressed Her Majesty further 
that you might come to my house at Chelsea, 
which I granted, and at your coming I told you 
that you were welcome upon the Queen’s 
commandment; but that though you were 
cleared in Her Majesty’s sight of all offences, 
yet I had not cleared you, nor could trust you 
till you did confess that you had offended me ” 
—which sounds a tactless letter, and it is 
perhaps as well that we have not got the Count- 
ess’s reply. It was a fine old house with a long 
gallery 120 feet in length, which saw no doubt 
many scenes of Elizabethan revelry. It was 
pulled down in 1813, but the site has never 
been wholly built over. I have even found 
vemains of the old buildings, with parts of a 
beautiful panelled room, among the shops 
that were house! in its ruins, and the 
long Tudor walls of the garden exist to this 
day. 

I have not time now to linger over the roya! 
Manor House which Henry VIII built, and in 
which the Princess Elizabeth spent a portion of 
her girlhood. It was part of the jointure of 
Queen Catherine Parr, who resided here with 
her fourth husband, the Lord Admiral Sir 
Thomas Seymour. Nor can I do more than 
mention the western part of the manor house 
which in Charles II’s reign became the palace 
of the bishops of Winchester. We will pass 
by the site of the great garden—the royal 
pleasure grounds—and visit another garaen, 
which used to reach down to the river wall 
just east of the later Swan Tavern, where the 
walk by the waterside ended. This is the 
Chelsea Physic Garden, which was originally 
the Botanical Garden of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and still thrives, doing, I am told, 
most useful work in spite of its envelopment by 
the streets and houses of Greater London. 
The choice of this site in Chelsea by the Apothe- 
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caries in 1673 was made for the purpose of 
securing a suitable home for their barge-hous: 
It is long since the state barges of the Cit 
Companies were a familiar sight on the Tham: s 
the successors to the river barges are, on 
supposes, the Council tram-cars along th 
Embankment, and they scarcely lend the: 
selves to picturesqus ceremony. In _ thi 
engraved plan of the garden in 1732, you will 
ree there are three barge-houses, for the position 
was evidently a good one, and the Vintners 
and Tallow Chandiers’ Companies were glad t 
house their barges next the Apothecaries 
You can see one of these picturesque vessels 0: 
the river in the engraving. 

Here, then, was a ready-made site for the 
Physic Garden, and in 1676 the plants of th 
Company’s older garden at Westminster were 
removed to Chelsea and benefited much from 
the change of air. From that time the garden 
became famous. It was visited by Evelyn 
in 1685, who marvelled at the contrivances for 
subterraneous heat; by the great Linnaeus in 
1736, who took samples of the plants and speci- 
mens of dried flowers sent from South America. 
An account of the garden in 1691 speaks of its 
** perennial green hedges and rows of different 
coloured herbs,” and of its “* banks set with 
shades of herbs in the Irish stitch-way.”” Many 
well-known men have been curators here, 
among them Philip Miller, from 1722 to 1770, 
and three years later William Curtis, in whose 
book, “ Flora Londiriensis,” you will find the 
names of London’s wild flowers that grew where 
now are nothing but paved streets and crowded 
traffic. The second plan, dated 1751, shows the 
four cedars which grew to a great height and 
gave much beauty to the garden as seen from 
the river. At this time many new and strange 
plants were exciting the interest of the public, 
and here at Chelsea all the novelties were intro- 
duced. In 1752, the seeds of mignonette were 
received, and in 1743, Horace Walpole writes 
that he is going to Chelsea to obtain some seed 
of the tea-plant. Count Zinzendorf, the founder 
of the Moravian Settlement, even incorporated 
a reference in his curious hymns to 


The Physic Garden wherein grows 
The Jove-feast Tea for all the house, 


which suggests a scale of cultivation rather 
beyond the powers of this little plot. The 
satirical literature of the day did not miss the 
opportunities afforded by the garden for slv 
hits at a science which does not always appeal 
to the uninitiated. Dr. William King, in “ A 
Journey to London ” (1699), revels in a pseudo- 
botanical nomenclature: ‘* I was at Chelsea,”’ 
he says, “ when I took particular notice of these 
plants in the greenhouse. . . . Urtica 
Maleolens Japonica, the stinking nettle of 
Japan, Goosberia Sterilis Armeniae, the Armen- 
ian gooseberry-bush that bears no fruit—this 
had been potted 30 years—Cordis quies Persiae, 
which the English call heartsease or love-in- 
idleness ;—a very curious plant, Brambelia 
fructificans Laplandiae, or the blooming bramble 
of Lapland, with a hundred other curious plants 
—as a particular collection of briars and thorns, 
which were some part of the curse of Creation.” 
John Martyn, a resident in Chelsea, and a 
voluminous writer, gave a whimsical account 
in the “ Grub Street Journal” of a lady bereft 
of speech, who, guided by a dream, had come 
to the Physic Garden and had eaten a plant 
which restored to her the use of her tongue. 
To which the editor adds that he has purposely 
suppressed that part of his correspondent’s 
letter which gives the name and description of 
so pernicious a plant ! 

This slide, from a lithograph published many 
years ago, shows you what the garden was in 
its more picturesque days. The Embankment 
has now cut it off from the river, its cedars have 
fallen, and its statue of Sir Hans Sloane looks 
down on perhaps a more utilitarian and less 
poetic garden. Under its present trustees, 
however, it is safely preserved to Chelsea for 
ever, and we can imagine that the shades of the 
old botanists still haunt it; its usefulness and 
its historical continuity are alike unbroken. 


To be ccncluded in our next issue.) 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCIENCE AND THE NATION. 


PERHAPS nothing is more difficult amid the 
stress and disturbance of war-time than to adopt 
a reflective and constructive attitude as to the 
future. The needs of the present are 680 
strenuous and absorbing that we are inclined to 
leave the future alone until the present tyranny 
is past, or possibly we feel that constructive 
work is hardly fair without the advice and 
approval of those who are fighting our battles 
for us overseas, Yet surely this attitude is 
hardly creditable. Construction—as who should 
know better than our readers ?—is, from its 
inception, a lengthy process, and the advent of 
peace will not be the time to consider new 
problems, but to offer some well-matured scheme 
or possibly choice of schemes to those who return 
to make up for lost time and to take a leading 
share in the development of our new heritage. 
There is always hesitation in scrapping old 
machinery ; it has cost much, can still work, its 
possibilities are known, and change involves 
trouble, uncertainty and outlay, but now per- 
force we have had to revive our ideas and 
opinions and we shall never see an occasion like 
the present one for the favourable reception of 
improvements. 

The leading material feature of this war is the 
extraordinary part played in it by natural 
science, which enjoys so little public apprecia- 
tion in this country that we are now only slowly 
waking up to the value of research. That it 
should have been necessary, for example, for the 
Master of Downing recently to edit a book* of 
chapters by eminent scientists pointing out the 
value of science to the nation, as an effort to 
bring science to the favourable notice of the 
educated lay public, is a painful tribute to this 
indifference ; but education is stirred, and those 
who hold a watching brief for the coming 
generation of constructionalists, in a literal sense, 
must see to it that the solid grip upon their walk 
in life is not lost through inability to appreciate 
the new problems with which the rapid march 
of inventive progress constantly confronts us. 

It would be pointless to labour here the 
changes which have occurred in building con- 
ditions during recent years. Contracts which 
were actually carried out in every detail by 
building contractors a few years ago are now 
apportioned largely among a_ variety of 
specialists, partly owing to the growth of 
expert knowledge, but also because the require- 
ments of modern civilisation become more and 
more exacting. It is not suggested that a 
general contractor could have business depart- 
ments to cover all the various demands of a large 
modern building, though the growing tendency 
for the individual trades to pass out of his 
direct control should be combated to the utmost, 
but he always assumes great responsibilities for 
the work of others under his contracts, which 
may often continue after his effective hold upon 
those who have carried out specialised work has 
ceased ; and unless he is to become merely an 
isolated trader among a number of others with 
whom he is on equal terms, which is hardly 
likely to enhance his business standing, these 
responsibilities must remain. It is not possible 
for a builder to acquire knowledge sufficient to 
place him on a level with all the specialists who 
co-operate under his directions, any more than 
it is for the architect who prepares the design 
and gives the instructions to shoulder an indi- 
vidual responsibility for expert knowledge in all 
branches of engineering ; but both can become 
fully conversant with all the principles under- 
lying this special work, and thus render them- 
selves capable of exercising an intelligent control, 
if their education has embraced a sound ground- 
ing in the principles of natural science. The 
first reconstructive essential to this end is the 
inclusion of a fair share of school time for science 
subjects, to which our attention should be 
turned for the benefit of our successors. When 





* Science and the Nation. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 


science is studied for the first time by adults a 
not unnatural attitude of impatience is often 
noticeable at the absence of immediate practical 
applications, but this feeling, it may be hoped, 
will become less noticeable as the national 
appreciation of science grows, which it can 
hardly fail to do very rapidly as soon as a return 
to normal industrial conditions is possible. At 
the same time, the position of the generation 
which has passed school age, but has still many 
years of active work in prospect, should not be 
forgotten. For these, although a thorough 
grounding is hardly possible, much may be done 
to point out through concrete examples from 
their respective trades how science can assist 
them, and by some of its simpler phenomena 
render intelligible and interesting the daily 
problems which have to be faced. It is this 
aspect of reconstruction which most directly 
concerns us. It is our business to show the 
scientist what we want. He has come down 
from his position of splendid isolation; every 
laboratory in the kingdom is in a receptive 
attitude for suggestions as to its increased 
utility in connection with practical problems 
and is prepared to exchange much of its 
academic reserve for a measure of public recogni- 
tion, which will be soonest accorded if some 
educational programme linking the theoretical 
and the practical be formulated suitable for 
persons of different ages and in varying circum- 
stances. In such a programme some sacrifice of 
the ideal must be made to the necessity for rapid 
results. It is, of course, easy to write in general 
terms, but we are prepared, should the subject 
arouse interest, to give concrete examples of the 


connection between elementary facts of science 


and their application to the building trades as 
a suggestion for a common meeting ground. 


7_—> -—-- 


Rex v. the L.C.C. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council, the Building Acts Committee reported 
on the case of Rex v. the Council ex parte 
Daubney as follows : 

On May 1, 1917, we reported that Mr. C. A 
Daubney, district surveyor for Bermondsey, 
has obtained an order ni:/ against the Council 
to show cause why a mandamus should not 
issue requiring the Council to furnish the 
district surveyor with particulars of its require- 
ments under the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1905, in respect of the factory of 
Messrs. Gray & Sons, Flockton-street, Ber- 
mondsey. We had dealt with these premises 
under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
and we were advised that the case came 
within the exceptions of section 26 of the Act 
of 1905, and that no action on the part of the 
Council or the district surveyor was therefore 
necessary under the latter Act. 

We gave instructions to the solicitor to defend 
the Council’s interests, and he accordingly 
filed an affidavit in opposition to the rule. 
The matter came on for argument on May 21 
and 22, 1917, before a Divisional Court. 

On behalf of the Council it was contended 
that the building in question was not a“ new 
building ” within the meaning of section 7 of 
the Act of 1905, and that that section did not 
therefore apply; that as no requirements had 
been made under the Act there were no par- 
ticulars which could be furnished to the district 
surveyor, and that section 26 of the Act of 
1905, which exempted buildings wholly used 
as factories and dealt with under the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, from the operation 
of the Act of 1905 was applicable. 

After hearing the arguments of counsel for 
both parties the Court decided unanimously in 
favour of the Council’s contention that the 
building in question was not a“ new building ” 
to which the provision of section 7 of the Act 
of 1905 applied. It was not therefore necessary 
for the Court to deal with the other contentions 
of the Council. The rule nisi was accordingly 
discharged with costs. 





PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally pangs that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for Town 
Coancil; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural Distzict Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. | Borongh Council; and P.C. fer Parish 
Council. 


BRIGHOUSE.—Conversion of the present closet 
accommoJation to the water carriage system, for the 
T.C. Plan approved :—Dyeware store and dining- 
room for Messrs. Walshaw, Drake & Co Ltd., at 
Rosemary Dyeworks. The Acting Borougl. surveyor 
has been instructed to take’ up the setts from under 
the railway arch at Bridge End on that portion of the 
road which is unused for traffic, and that the mac- 
adamised portion of Cliffe-road, adjoining Bridge End 
be paved. The Highways Emergency Sub-Committee 
of the T.C. has resolved that the necessary repairs to 
the two houses at Nab End in Halifax-road be carried 
out; that the Acting Borough Surveyor be instructed 
to prepare an approximate estimate for the necessary 
improvements at the four occupied cottages in Briggate; 
and that the repairs necessary to the property at No. 1, 
Castle-hill and 268, Thornhill-road be carried out 

CULLEN.—Plans passed by the T.C. :—Alterations to 
No. 13, Blantyre-street, belonging to David E. 
Gardiner ; shed at 154, Seatown, belonging to Thomas 
Findlay 

DALMUIR.—Clydebank Dean of Guild Court has 
granted linings to the Dalmuir and West of Scotland 
Estates Company for the erection of 29 tenements of 
houses, Dumbarton-road, Dalmuir. The scheme 
provides for about 200 hcuses, mostly of the three- 
apartment type, and the site is where Messrs. Col'ins’s 
Dalmuir Paper and Printing Works stood 

DEPTFORD.—Plan passed :—Office extension, 6, 
Foxberry-road, Mr. C. W. Foale, for Messrs. Thomas 
Rearden & Co. 


DONCASTER.—Major G. H. Peake, of Bawtry Hall, 


Doncaster, has offered £10,000 towards the cost of 
building a new infirmary for Doncaster as a memorial 
to his eldest son, Lieutenant Raymond Peake, who 
was killed in action 

GREENOCK.—The Corporation are making arrange- 
ments for converting Togo House into a maternity 
hospital 

HACKNEY Drainage applications granted by the 
B.C. :—At Lea Bridge-road, for Mr. G. Barker; at 
Globe Works, Chatsworth-road, for C. P. Roberts & 
Co., Ltd. ; at factory premises, Tilia-road, for Messrs 
J. R. Cordell & Sons; at 61, Hackney-grove, for Mr. 
0. L. Bond; at factory premises, 38 and 40, Upper 
Clapton-road, for Messrs. Walton Bros. ; at Lee Navi- 
gation Cut, for Messrs. J. Hamilton & Sons; at 72, 
Leswin-road, for Mr. A. Meekum. 


HORNSEY.—The T.C. has passed plans for the con- 


version of No. 16, Mount View-road, Stroud Green, and 
No. 37, Rosebery-gardens, Crouch End, into more than 
one dwelling-hc use. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The Borough Engineer having 
submitted lay-out plan of Royds Wood estate, the 
T.C. has authorised the erection of 72 houses, instead 
of 60 previously authorised 

Hvur.L.—A scheme is on foot for extending the accom- 
modation of Hymers College, at Hull, for which about 
£10,000 is required. The extension ia to be a memorial 
of old Hymers Boys who have fallen in the war 

LAMBETH.—The buildings required to complete the 
headquarters of the National Naval Cadets in Wands- 
worth-road, South Lambeth. are to be erected and 
equipped as a memorial to the late Mr. T. Fenwick 
Harrison 

LANARK.—The T.C. has received a letter from Mr 
Wm. Quinn intimating that he was about to start 
new works in connection with the manufacture of a 
disinfectant on the site of the old oil works at Whitelees 

LONDON..—The Westminster City Council have 
directed that tenders be obtained for new block channel 
invert to be laid, and sewer lined with new brickwork 
44in. high at Tube Station to Old Barrack Yard, 
Knightsbridge; and for repairs to defective crown, 
invert and brickwork, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane. The 
Council have received an application by the National 
Council Y.M.C.A. for permission to erect a kiosk on 
the north side of Leicester-square, for the use and 
convenience of sailors and soldiers. The Licensing 
Justices have sanctioned plans for certain alterations 
at Colville Hotel, 186, Portobello-road, Notting-hill. ¢° ; 

LvTON.—Plans passed by T.C Extensions Lea- 
grave-road, for the Skefko Ball Bearing Co.; pattern 
store, Dallow-road, for the Davis Gas Stove,Co.; dye 
shed, Regent-street, for Mr. 8. H ubbard ; timber shed , 
Tavistock-crescent, for Mr. J. Garrett 

NoTTiInG HILL.—The Kensington Licensing Justices 
have passed plans for alterations at Colville Hotel, 186, 
Pertebeliosead. Notting Hill 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c 
on p. 420. 
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PON DERS ExNp.—Removal of water wheels, &c.. at 
the Ponders End Mills and the erection of permanent 
brick work or concrete walls across the entrance of the 
mill races to prevent water passing through the mill ; 
also rebuilding, if necessary, the walls of the mill race 
or filling up the mill races with brick rubbish or ballast 
for the Metropolitan, W ater} Board. 

PResToN.— Plans d by T.C. Additions, 2 


Staniey-terrace, Mr. Rawcliffe, for Mr. J. R. H 
gon; motor she , 211, Tulketh-road, for Mr. 
Houghton. 


SHOOTERS HILL.—A puddle is to be placed behind 
eastern wall of Shooters Hill reservoir to prevent 
seepage of water through concrete, for the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 

SrarvEes.—The Metropolitan Water Board have 
epproves the extension of the following works :-— 

terations to roof of engine house and system of 
ventilation, Staines Station ; painting of economiser 
house and boiler house roofs, Staines Station. 

WEALDSTONE.—In reply to a request by the L.G.B., 
on the question of wor ‘after the war, the Surveyor 
submitted a list of works which were needed in the 
district, and which might be undertaken by the 
Council after the war -—New Council offices and hall, 
with alternatively alterations and additions to the 

resent offices ; improvement to high road, and path to 
Boundary : improvement and reconstruction of High- 
street ; improvement to Headstone-drive ; the erec- 
tion of a fire station, stables, mortuary, refuse 
destructor, &c. 

West Ham.—Plans assed by T.C.: Sanitary 
accommodation, Stratfor Grinding Mills, Sugar House- 
lane, for Mr. W. Simms; sanitary accommodation, 
Polonia Glass Works, Granville-road, Canning Town, 
for Mr. H. Bricknell ; boiler house, Eastern Counties 
Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative Society's premises, Wind- 
mill-lane, for Mr. A. E. Symess sanitary accommoda- 
tion, British Ultramarine Co.'s premises, Sugar House- 
lane, Stratford, for Mr. W. Simms; alterations to 
office and garage, Pinchin’s Wharf, North W oolwich- 
road, Silvertown, for Mr. W. Stewart; motor shed, 
The Hall, Balaam-street, Plaistow, for the Church 
Army ; store, Winstone & Son's yremises, Sugar House- 
lane, Stratford, for Messrs. C. Yates & Co. ; addition 
to office, Sugar and Malts, Ltd., premises, Carpenter’ s- 
road, Stratford, for Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith; re- 
building toilet department and adding additional 
floor, John Knight's, Ltd., premises, Silvertown, for 
Mr. 8. Clifford Tee ; factory and stabling, Wycliffe 
Farm, Temple Mill-lane, Stratford, for Mr. H. B. 
Price; rebuilding part of factory, Venesta Wharf, 
North Woolwich-road, Silvertown, for Venesta, Ltd. ; 
additional office accommodation, $12, High-street, 
Stratford, for Mr. W. J. Clemens , addition to bath- 
room, 293, Romford-road, Forest Gate, for Mr. ; 
Horswill ; building over plant, and storage bins, 
Spencer, Chapman & Messel’s premises, Silvertown, 
for Messrs. J. Munday & Son; and sanitary accom: 
modation, Aldworth-road, Stratford, for Mr. R. ©. 
Turner Gordon. 

WooLwicn.— The Metropolitan Water Board have 
agreed to the making of a 12 in. connection to improve 
supply to North Woolwich. 

W ORTHING.— Plans passed by T.C.: Garage, 
30, Chapel-road, Mr. H. C. Lelliott, for Mr. W. Wade; 
coal house, &., Kelvedon,” Church-road, Messrs. 
Patching & Co., for Mr. G. H. Finch ; roof over yard, 
Station-road, Mr. J. E. Lund, for Mr. G. Town. The 
B.C. has submitted to the Workmen's Dwellings 
Sub-committee sketch plans and estimates for work- 
men's dwellings : The accommodation suggested is— 
for A class, parlour, kitchen, scullery and three bed- 
rooms; for B class, living room, scullery and three 
bedrooms ; for C class, living room, seullery and two 
bedrooms ; built in pairs, the estimates are £290 for 
A class, £244 for B, and £216 for C class; in blocks of 
four, the figures are £284, £238 and £210 respectively ; 
and in blocks of twelve, £280, £234 and £206 respec- 
tively. 
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Corrugated Asbestos Sheets. 

In reference to the paragraph which appeared 
in our last issue under the heading “ A New 
British Industry,” it will no doubt be interesting 
to our readers and: many users of corrugated 
sheets, to learn that asbestos cement material 
in’ corrugated form has been manufactured in 
this country by British labour, of British capital, 
and with British: material for a comparatively 
long period. We are informed that the first 
and original manufacturers were the British 
Fibrocement Works, Erith, Kent, w ho are under 
contract with the War Office and other Govern- 
ment Departments for the manufacture and 
supply of “ Fibrent ” corrugated sheets, W hich 
are being used in unliniited quantities. This 
firm of asbestos cement manufacturers specialise 
also in curved sheets to any radius, roofing 
tiles and flat sheets, their city address is 
29 Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, 
E.C. 4. 
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MecHANIcAL HANDLING OF MATERIAL AND 
irs NATIONAL IMPORTANCE DURING AND AFTER 
THE War. By George Frederick Zimmer, 
A.M Inst.C.E. (London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
War Office. 

Barrows.—Acme Patent Ladder Co.,'Garrett 
lane, Earlsfield, S.W.; J. Ashworth & Co., 
Trafford-park, Manchester ; J. Barnes & Sons, 
North-street, Brighton ; Cheshire, Pooley & Co., 
Husbands Bosworth, Rugby; F. D. Cowieson 
& Co., Charles-street, Glasgow ; W. T. Dalton 
& Son, Ltd., Ratcliffe Cross-street, Commercial- 
road, E.; Davey & Armitage, Elmer-avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea; Edwards & Sons, Inkpen 
Saw Mills, Hungerford, Berks; C. Jenkins & 
Son, Porth, Rhondda Valley; C. Jennings 
& Co., Ltd., Pennywell-road, Bristol; H. 
Lebus, Finsbury Cabinet Works, Tottenham 
N.; Lunn Bros., Brockenhurst, Hants; 
Messenger & Co., Loughborough; J. Nicholls 
& Sons, All Saints’-road, Wolverhampton; F. 
Parker & Co., 16a, Croydon-road, West Kilburn, 
W.; Pidgeon Bros. Lever-street, Wolver- 
hampton; G. W. Riley, Ltd., Herne-hill, 8.E. ; 
J. Sadd & Sons, Ltd., The Wharf, Maldon ; 
Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., Abbey Works, 
Wolverhampton ; W. Stennings & Son, Redhill, 
Surrey; J. C. Stephens, Old Kent-road, S.E. ; 
W. H. Thomas & Sons, Ltd., 8, Salop-road, 
Oswestry ; Willis & Sons, Thames-street, 
Windsor. 

Baths, Long.—Ewart & Son, Ltd., Euston- 
road, N.W.; R. & W. Wilson & Sons, Ltd., 
Bermondsey-street, S.E. 

Bolts and Nuts, 4-c.—Blakemore & Co., Ltd., 
Atherton, Manchester; F. W. Cotterill, Ltd., 
Works, Darlaston; Gillespie & Mayhew, 
Darlaston ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
London Works, Birmingham; Horton & Son, 
Ltd., New Alma Works, Darlaston; T. W. 
Lench, Ltd., Blackheath, Birmingham; __ T. 
Mayer & Co., Ltd., Crown Bolt and Nut Works, 
Darlaston; E. Mercer & Co., Ltd., Hollins 
Iron Works, Hollinswood, Oldham; Nuts & 
Bolts (Darlaston), Ltd., Foster-street, Darlaston; 
T. Pittaway & Sons, Blackheath, Birmingham ; 
Portland Bolt and Nut Co., Ltd., Brookfields, 
Birmingham ; J. C. Prestwich, Ltd., Atherton, 
Manchester; J. Simpson & Sons (Bolts and 
Nuts), Ltd., Acorn Works, Darlaston; Stones 
Bros., Ltd., Vulcan Works, West Bromwich ; 
J. Wiley & Sons, Ltd., Eagle Works, Darlaston ; 
Wilkes, Ltd., Grand Junction Works, Darlaston ; 
T. Williams & Sons, Ltd., Halesowen, Birming- 
ham. 

Cement.—Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers,’Ltd., Northfleet, &c. 

Cranes.—Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., Ltd., Elswick Works, Newcastle-cn- 
Tyne; Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierley Hill, Staffs ; 
H. Morris, Ltd., Empress Works, Loughborough. 

Evpanded Metal.—Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., 
West Hartlepool. 

Galvanised and Black Iron Ware.—Boulton & 
Paul, Ltd., Norwich; F. Braby & Co., Ltd., 
Ida Works, Deptford, S.E.; Bradley & Co., 
Ltd., Albion Works, Bilston; S. W. Bullas & 
Sons, Ltd., Cradley Heath; Darlaston Galvan- 
ised Holloware Co., Ltd, Booth-street, 
Darlaston; Davies Bros. & Co., Ltd., Crown 
Works, Wolverhampton; Hill, Pritchard & 
Hill, Lye, Stourbridge; T. Hill (Exors. of), 
Lye Galvanising Works, Stourbridge ; Hingley 
& Lamb, Ltd. Lye, Stourbridge; Holt & 
Willetts, Lye, Stourbridge ; Homer, Shorter & 
Homer, Lye, Stourbridge ; Ludlow Bros. (1913), 
Ltd., Palmer-street, Birmingham; F. W. Male 
& Son, Cartwright-street, Wolverhampton ; 
National Galvanisers, Ltd., Pallion New-road, 
Sunderland; Pratt Bros. Ltd., Bradford- 
street, Brimingham; Rhodes & Cartwright. 
Corngreaves, Cradley Heath ; J. Stewart & Son 
(Wolverhampton), Ltd., Pountney-place, Wolver- 
hampton; E. Tinsley & Co., Old Hill, Staffs. ; 
S. Turner & Sons, Ltd., Lye, Stourbridge ; 
Vulcan Co., Lye, Stourbridge; Wollescote 
Galvanising Co., Nine Locks Works, Brierley 
Hill. 

Paint, 4-c.—L. Berger & Sons, Ltd., Homer- 
ton, N.E.; Blundell, Spence & Co., Ltd., 
Beverley-road, Hull; C. Credland, Ltd., 
Darnall, Sheffield; T. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd., 
Nine Elms-lane, S.W.; Foster, Blackett & 
Wilson, Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne ; London Lead 
Oxide Co., Royal Pier-road, Gravesend ; 
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Walkers, Parker & Co.,¥ Ltd., Lead Works, 
Chester ; Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark, Ltd., 
Caledonian Works, Poplar, E. ; Young & Martin, 
Ltd., Caledonian Works, Stratford, E. 

_ Piping and Fittings, Metal.—Climax Ventilat- 
ing & Heating Co., Ltd., Town Mill-road, 
Glasgow ; W. A. Gooding, Upper Russell-street, 
Brighton ; S. Groves, Musgrave-road, Soho, 
Birmingham; H. C. Jones & Sons, Tower 
Hamlets-road, Walthamstow,*E.; A. Partner 
& Co., 8124, Old Ford-road Bow, E. ; J. Russell 
& Co. Ltd, Alma Tube Works, Walsall ; 
Scottish Tube Co., Ltd., Coatbridge ; Stewarts 
& Lloyds, Ltd., Clyde Works, Coatbridge ; 
Stirlingshire Iron & Stove Co,. Ltd., Bonnyside 
Foundry, Bonnybridge. 

Pumps and Parts.—G. Alisebrook & Co., 
Crown-street, Reading ; Beck & Co., Ltd., Great 
Suffolk-street, S.E.; Blakeborough & Sons, 
Ltd., Brighouse, York; S. Briggs & Co., Ltd., 
Burton-on-Trent ; E. Deane & Beal, Ltd., Old 
Kent-road, S.E.; Edina Manufacturing Co., 
Broad Wynd, Leith; Four Oaks Spraying 
Machine Co., Four Oaks, Sutton Coalfield ; W. 
T. French & Son, Ladywood, Birmingham ; 
Hayward, Tyler & Co., Ltd., Luton, Beds; C. 
Isler & Co., Ltd., Bear-lane, Southwark, 8.E. ; 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., Britannia Iron Works, 
Gainsborough; Parkinson & W. & B. Cowan, 
Ltd., Bell Barn-road, Birmingham; G. & W. 
Purser, Ltd., Palmer-street, Birmingham ; ; 
Shand, Mason & Co., Upper Ground-street, S.E. ; 
G. J. Worssam & Son, Ltd., Wenlock-road, N. ; 
Worthington Pump Co., 101, Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico, S.W. 

Sheets, Iron and Steel, Corrugated and Plain.— 
Bowesfield Steel Co., Lid., Stockton-on-Tees ; 
Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., Cyclops Works, 
Sheffield ; Neath Stee! Sheet & Galvanising Co., 
Ltd., Neath, Glam.; Pontynewydd Sheet & 
Galvanising Co., Ltd., Pontypool, Mon.; J. 
Summers & Sons, Ltd., Shotton, Chester. 

Shelters, Sectional.—J. Cockerell, Stanhope 
Lines, Aldershot. 

Stoves, Portable—W. Brandon & Co., Ltd., 
Oliver-street, Birmingham; Eagle Range and 
Grate Co., Ltd., Catherine-street, Aston, Bir- 
mingham; Estler Bros., South Molton-road, 
Victoria Docks, E.; A. Kenrick & Sons, Ltd., 
West Bromwich; O’Brien, Thomas & Co., New 
Cross, S.E.; Rippingille’s Albion Lamp Co., 
Ltd., Aston-road, Birmingham ; G. Wright, Ltd., 
Rotherham. 

Tools.—Atkin & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield Works, 
Birmingham; Atlas Forge Co., Britannia 
Bridge, Wigan; W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Soho 
Foundry, Birmingham; Bache Bros., Ltd, 
Stakenbridge Forges, Kidderminster ; J. Bed- 
ford & Sons, Ltd., Lion Works, Sheffield; J. 
Rerry, Ditton, Widnes, Lancs.; W. G. Birkin- 
thaw & Co., Reliance Works, Wolverhampton ; 
Bladen & Son, Halesowen, Birmingham ; 8. 
Briggs & Co., Ltd., Moor-street, Burtor-on- 
Trent ; F. J. Brindley & Sons, River-lane, Shef- 
field; British Plier Co., Ltd., Acme Tool Works, 
Lymm, Cheshire; British Tool & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Owen-road, Wolverhampton ; W. 
Brookes & Sons, Howard Works, Sheffield ; 
Brooks Bros., Lye, Stourbridge; J. Brown & 
Sons (Halesowen), Ltd., Imperial Works, Hales- 
owen; Buck & Hickman, Ltd., Whitechapel- 
road, E.; S. Cassell & Sons, Lombard-street, 
Birmingham; Chillington Tool Co., Ltd, 
Wolverhampton ; J. T. Clark & Co., Norfolk- 
street, Sheffield; Components, Ltd., Bourn- 
brook, Birmingham ; J. Cousins & Sons, Garden- 
street, Sheffield; S. A. Daniell, Ltd., Edward- 
street Parade, Birmingham ; Douglass Bros., 
Ltd., Globe Iron Works, Blaydon-on-Tyne ; E 
Elwell, Ltd., Wednesbury Forge, Wednesbury ; 
J. Evans & Sons, Ltd., Heeley, Sheffielc ; D. 
Flather & Sons, Solly-street, Sheffield; B. 
Fiddian & Son, Albion Spade Works, Stour- 
bridge; Fox Bros., (Sheffield), Ltd., Henry- 
street, Sheffield; T. G. Gardner, Marsh-street, 
Bristol ; W. Gaythwaite, Cleator, Cumberland ; 
W. Gilpin, Senr., & Co., Ltd., Churchbridge 
Works, Cannock; J. Gleave & Son, Great 
Ancoats-street, Manchester ; C. & J. Hampton, 
Ltd., Attercliffe, Sheffield; Hardy Patent Pick 
Co., Ltd., Sheffield; J. Hatton, Washing Pool, 
Stourbridge ; H. L. Hawtin, Wisemore, Walsall ; 
T. Hazeon & Co., 3, Bishopsgate-avenue, E.C. ; 
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Highgate ,Tool Co.,y Ltd, ina-street, 
Birmingham; W. Hunt & Sons, Brades, 
Ltd., Brades Steel Works, Birmingham ; Sir ' J. 
Jonas, Colver & Co., Ltd., Continental Steel 
Works, Sheffield ; W. Kaye & Son, Goose Gate, 
Nottingham ; Kimberley’s (Birmingham), Ltd., 
Balsall Heath-road, Birmingham; Lancashire 
Tool Co., Henry-street, Lymm, Cheshire ; 
Lawson & Heaton, Ltd., Nechells, Birmingham ; 
Leedham & Heaton, Ltd., Armley-road Works, 
Leeds ; E. & W. Lucas, Ltd., Dronfield, Sheffield; 
J. Lyon, Holt-lane, Rainhill, Lancs.; A. 
MacKenzie, Catherine-street, Aberdeen"; “W. 
Marples & Sons, Ltd., Hibernia Works, Sheffield ; 
A Mathieson & Sons, Ltd., East Campbell-street, 
Glasgow ; R. Membury, Southgate-street, Bath ; 
H. Mills, Longland, Stourbridge ; W. Mills & Co., 
Woodhouse Mill, Sheffield; J. E. Morrison, Lea 
Croft, Sheffield ; I. Nash & Sons, Ltd., Wollaston 
Mills, Stourbridge ; T. Newey & Sons, Ltd., St. 
Mary’s-row, Birmingham; J. Nicholls & Sons, 
All Saints’-road, Wolverhampton ; T. Norris & 
Son, New Malden, Surrey; W. Park & Co., 
Wigan; A. & F. Parkes, & Co., Ltd., Dartmouth- 
street, Birmingham; J. Parkinson & Son, 
Shipley, Yorks; J. Peace & Co., Ltd., Rutland- 
road, Sheffield; F. G. Pearson & Co., Hope 
Works, Sheffield; J. Perks & Sons, Ldt., Wolver- 
hampton ; G. Potts & Co., Hayes Works, Black- 
heath, Staffs; J. Potts & Son, Old Hill, Staffs ; 
E. Preston & Sons, Ltd., Cheston-road, Birming- 
ham ; B. Priest & Sons, Ltd., Old Hill, Staffs ; 
C. H. Pugh, Ltd, Tilton-road, Birmingham ; 
Richardson Bros., Matthew-street, Sheffield ; 
J. Rigg & Sons, Crawick Forge, Sanquhar, N.B. ; 
A. B. Salmen, Ltd., West Ham-lane, Stratford, 
E. ; E. H. Silcock, Dronfield, Sheffield; C. T. 
Skelton & Co., Sheafbank Works, Sheffield; 8. 
Smith & Sons, Bowdon-street, Sheffield; T. 
Smith & Sons, of Saitley, Ltd., Saltley Mill, 
Birmingham; R. Sorby & Sons, Trafalgar- 
street, Sheffield ; Spear & Jackson, Ltd., Actna 
Works, Sheffield ; Staffordshire Edge Tool Co., 
Dudley ; G. Steadman, Lupin-street, Birming- 
ham ; Steel Nut & J. Hampton, Ltd., Franchise- 
street, Wednesbury; Stockton Heath Forge, 
Stockton Heath, Warrington ; Swindell & Co., 
Ltd., Netherton, Dudley; C. Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., Aston Manor, Birmingham; L. Thomas & 
Co., Dursley, Gloucester ; R. Thomas (Birming- 
ham, 1908), Ltd., Icknield-square, Birmingham ; 
T. Underwood & Co., Horton-lane, Bradford 

8. Vaughan, Ltd., Staffordshire Edge Tool Works, 
West Bromwich; Wache & James, Trafalgar- 
street, Sheffield; Ward & Payne, West-street, 


Sheffield; Whitehouse Bros., Ltd., District , 


Works, Cannock; C. Whitehouse & Sons, Ltd., 
Cannock Edge Tool Works, Cannock ; Wilkinson 
& Co., Spring Garden Works, Dudley ; G. Wolfe & 
Sons, Ltd., West Lothian Works, Bathgate ; 
Wolseley Sheep Shearing Machine Co., Ltd, 
Aston, Birmingham; F. Wood & Son, Henry- 
street, Sheffield ; H. Workman, Ltd., Wood- 
chester Steam Sawmills, Stroud, Glos.; Wynn, 
Timmins & Co., Ltd. Commercial-street, 
Birmingham; Yardley & Co., Ltd., Stambes 
Mills, Stourbridge ; J. Yates & Co., Ltd., Aston 
Manor, Birmingham. 

Tubes, Steel.—Stewart & Lloyds, Ltd., Clyde 
Works, Coatbridge. . 

Urinals, Zine.—T. Warwick & Son, Gray's 
Inn-road, W.C.; J. Wilkins & Co., John-street, 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 

Valves, Sluice.—Ham, Baker & Co., Ltd, 
Langley-green, Birmingham. 

Wheels, Barror.—Acme Steel and Foundry 
Co., Shettleston, Glasgow ; J. Bagshaw & Sons, 
Ltd., Batley, Yorks; A. G. Barrett & Co., 
The Forge, Bradford ; Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton ; Dickson & Mann, Ltd, 
Armadale, West Lothian; Douglas, Lawson 
& Co., Birstall, Leeds ; T. L. Hale, Ltd., Walsall, 
Staffs; J. Harper & Co., Ltd., Walsall-road, 
Willenhall; G. Wearing, Carter’s Green, West 
Bromwich ; Wycliffe Foundry Co., Ltd., Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire. 

Winches, Boilers, &c.—British Steel Piling 
Co., Albion Works, Greenwich, 8.E. 

Works Services.—Construction of Range: 
G. R. Whur, Princes-street, Southend-on-Sea ; 
Conversion of Hut: J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., 
Rutland-avenue, Leicester ; Electric Lighting : 
Ellis & Ward, Ltd., Portugal-street, Kingsway, 
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W.C. ; Filter Beds : F. R. Hipperson, Northum- 


berland-street, Norwich ; Provision and Fixing 
i of Sun Blinds: G. A. Williams & Son, Queen’s- 
rst road, Bayswater, W. 
Hi Erections of—Buildings » Higgs & Hill, Crow - 


ii: Works, 8. Lambeth-road, 8.E.; W. Moss & 
‘ty Sons, Ltd., Queen’s-road, Loughborough ; Huts 
Hayward & Paramor, Coolinge, Folkestone ; 
Shelters W. W. Webster, Guilsborough, 
Northants. 


if PaintaZ'(Running Contract):—Silicate Paint 
3h Co., 46, Cannon-street, E.C.4. 
et Pumps.—Worthington Pump Co., Queen’: 
“a House, Kingsway, W.C. 
ohe ' Steel.—Watson, Saville & Co.,' Sheffield. 


H.M. Office of Works. 
Building Works, dc. 
Works and Repairs : 


Gloucester, Ordinary 
Wm. T. Nicholls, St. 
Paul’s-road, Gloucester. Newcartle-on-Tyne, 
Ordinary Works and Repairs: 38. F. Davidson, 
16, Ridle y-villas, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Post 
Office Tube Railway, Reinforced Concrete 
Staircases: Walter Jones & Sons, 64, Victoria- 
street, S8.W. Potteries District, Ordinary Works 
andj Repairs: Thomas Godwin, Raymond- 
street, Henley, Staffs. Regent’s Park, New 
Storage Sheds: Fred Pitcher, Ltd., 57, Ash- 
burton-grove, Holloway, N. Sunderland, Ord- 
inary Works and Repairs : W. B. Cooper & Sons, 
Sens-street, South Sunderland. 

Engineering Services.—Windsor, 
chen Gardens, Boilers, &c.: H. 

Ltd., Netherton, Dudley. 

"iF urniture—Cabinets (Cloth Covered Card 

Index): A. E. Walker, Ltd., 84, Chiswell-street, 


Royal Kit 
& T. Danks, 


E.C.; H. Stone & Son, Ltd., High-street, 
Banbury, Oxon.; Fordham & Co., Ltd, 
Victoria Works, Walthamstow. Cabinets 
(Card): The North of England School Furnish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Darlington. Cabinets (Filing) : 
J. 8. Downing & Sons, Ltd., Commercial- 
street, Birmingham. Chairs (Canvas Deck) : 
A. H. McIntosh & Co., Ltd., Victoria Cabinet 
Works, Kirkcaldy; B. North & Sons, 90, 


City-road, E.C.; Joynson & Co., Slater-street, 
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Bethnal Green, 
Michael’s-lane, 


Victoria Works, 
Lazenby Bros., St. 

B. Smith, Ltd. Eleanor-street, 
Nicholson & Lord, Walsall ; 


Sons, 


Acme 


& Son, 19, Finsbury-square, E.¢ 
Flooring Co, Gainsborough-toad,. Victoria Patk, 
N.E.; W. Godding y 


Whitechapel-road, E 
J. Gerrard & Sons, 
H. Shepherdson, Th: 
ton Field), Stoekpor' 
Association, Ltd... » 
S. Emanuel, Ltd, 
Town; The Barnst: 
road, Barnstaple ; 
street, Tottenham 
Peel, 58, Hathom- 
(Folding) : EB. Polla 
well-road, EC. ; Ta 
& Son, 19, Finsbury 
ing): The Bennet 
( Hlengale-road, Peck 
Meredew, Dunhams 
Steam Joinery Co., 
Bolts for Arm ( 
Nettle folds, Ltd... B 
Brackets, Gast-Ir 
Staffs.; A. Kend 
Bromwich ; Ley’s } 
Derby. 
Lead.—Baxendak 
Manchester. 
Wire. Galvanised 
Middlesbrough. 
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[JUNE 29, 1917. 


JULY 4.—Huddersfield, PAINTING, &0.—The Corpor. 
tion invite tenders for the painting, colouring, &¢ 
various schools. Specifications, &e., of the Borouy 
Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 


JULY 5.—Norwich.-—REPAIRs, &¢.—For gener 
building repairs, painting, &c., to Nos. 3, 4, 7 and | 
Victoria-street, Norwich. Specifications, &c., of 


Arthur E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Guild} 


Norwich 


LSC Oloured 


— 


est Bessib 
Obtained 









Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, 
Ebony, 





Walnut, and Satinwood. 












Specimens and Prospectus post free from 


H. C. Srepuens, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 








4,000 DOORS in Stock FOR SALE 





| 


| TIMBER, 
C. JENNINGS & Co., Ltd., Pennywell Road, BRISTOL. 





Newcastle, Leicester, Bristol, Porthcawl. 
ALSO 


S00 WIN DOW S. 
Cheap price for prompt sales. Also 


PLYWOOD and WOODWORK 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

























Omamental ditto 3 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........ <9 
rs) 


First quality oa 
Best Blue Portmadoc, 20 by sone 1 
First quality Sig 


[ o-4 Pe de ee 11 


JUNE 29, 1917.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





[Owing te the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised.— Ed ] 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
—-=« =staam af materials. not necessarily the highest 


Resul 


6 in. sawn two sides landing to alzés (under 40ft. 
DE nn edinns sd ceietiveds Chasndascues 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .....scccccces  . 

3 im. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) sends 1 

8 in. self-faced random flags ............+++. 0 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 

faeed tiles from either Broseley or £ 
Staffordshire district....... enesegéeeees 


one 


we 
oac™ 


eee ee eee eee eee eee weer 


3 


Per 1,000 
SLATES. t.0.r. Lond 
Best Bine Bangor Slates, ris SP dactaven Oe 


61 
20 by , coccceee 19 2 
16 b; ccccccee C2 


_ 
weoara" Ss awoF 


20 by 10 coccccccese 12 12 
16 by B .ccccccseee OF 


WoOobD, 


eeeaccocac” 


Bust Bumpixe poe. 


Per standard. 
Tk. . £ s. 4, £s4 


2 
Fees 41 6 6 e “a i) ae 


omy, mit 4 a by Vi 0 0 .. SePgO 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Bret BuILpIne REDWOOD. Per standard. 


Battens: 2in., 24in., and) 2 s. 4@ & 6.4 
etn 7,8. " 
n and 3 in. by | $35 © 0 .. 3800 
zn. #4 in, and 3 in. by | } 
Seantings ; 2 in. : by s in., | 
n. by 3$in., 2in. b 
éin., Pint by 44 in: T\se 0 0 35 0 0 


3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by | 
LL eee Oe, , 


Boards: 1lin., 1}in., and 


1g in. by 6in.and7in, 010 0 more than 
Pitssstcndéacscceces 10 0 battens. 
ESOS al 1 © O less than best 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about ) Per load. 
35 cu. ft. average).... 16 5 O and upwards. 


Do. 6in. to10in. ..) 
; Per standard 
Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 54 0 O 58 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick......... 010 0 extra. 


JOINERS’ Woop 


“—— sen 1 Quality 7) 
Ler 4in. by 1lin. 
Sin. by llin., and 2 in. “e oy0 .. @ 0 7 
kh | eee ee } 
O05. Or OO oasadceue 41 0 0 44 0=«(0 
Sin. by 9in., and 2} in. 
a Rs 40 0 0 48 0 0 
Sin’ - ll in. boards ... 265 0 . more than 
deals. 
Tin. and 8in. battens .. 88 © O 89 0 0 
7 in. and 8in. boards... 1 0 0 .. more than 
Archangel White Deals— battens. 
Best 3in. by Qin. and 
10in. and 1lin. ..... 8 2. on 2 
Seconds, i seaseces 2 0 O©O leas than best. 
U.S. Battens .......0% so S . SEO 


Prepared Floorings and Matchings. Seconds Swedish 
Red and equal— 


ljin. by 6,in. planed Per square actual. 
S FD es 2 6 


eee 
1gin. by 6$in. planed 
and matched ........ re A ake 2s | 
lin. by 6} in. planed and 
CD gs ctudesesdcuss Se ©. << 118 06 
lin. by 6} in. planed and 
a a -S os 118 0 
fin. by 6gin. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
OF F Se “ns dteces . © © es 1 9 6 
lin. by 6$ in. do....... 3 © oe 118 0 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard. 
best quality ....... oe Bee. Be D 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
PE Se ree 
eae 60 0% 0 and upwards.§ 


Seconds, regular sizes .. 
Ocements setkdd bonus 


Dry pensie Oak, per ft. 


super, as inch........ y 2.9 01 6 
fin. do. do. 6 010 0318 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, F 
COR cncnsdoncdees 3. ©. ‘es 02 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... 01 6 o2e 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft.super.asinch .... O 2 6 .. 9 2 6 


French, “ Italian,” Walnut O 1 6 .. 026 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 


Moulmein) .......... 30 0 06 40 0 «0 
Do. do. (Java) .....<- wo 6:9 .« @ Fs 
American Whitewood | 
planks, per ft.cube .. ose... 010 0 
Gite: oar at.. ~ sossacicss 470 0 440 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, & 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 4 
sections, basis price .... 
Plain Compound Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controtled 


Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, > 
ordinary sections ........ 
Pilteh Plates .cccccccccces 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
DOCESTMS oc ccrcccescccces 4 


WROUGHT-IRON TURES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5percent.less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

oe. ition. 


by the Ministry 


of Munitions. 





“iN dlp Sle sSaeeet os De Sahe a eke ae 
aun a ae eee Se. “svce.: an 
Galvanised gas ......0-eeeeeeee 27% .... 425 

op WOREE oc cc cccccvcccccces an ces’ Se 
os CEES cn ccicectces ° ‘s.. ae 87% 
Sor Prrpe— London Prices. 
tes: Coated. " Branches. 
s. d. s. d. s. a. 
| peepee Sh ree ae y oe 
OR ds a owe, OP bee ee 
SO inl eles @ Eten 2 SC. ae 2-8 
RS ioe. EO ME eene ee. dee ee 
MR Sous aies. CO WE case Oya) ese So 
Water Pir e. London Prices. 
Ratn-Wa BS, 












METALS (Continued). 
Per toa, in Londea. 
Inon— . 


ae | 
Common Bars .......... 1610 0 to W 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 


good merchant — 14610 0 .. 17W 6 
Staffordshire “ Marked 

Bars” Pee FS ee SC 

Mild Steel Bars ......... 19 0 O ,.. 1910 @ 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality - —_ 08. 
Hoop Iron, wd ae Be 20 6 ‘ 
Galvan x ° _ 
(* And upwards, nandinn to sine aad gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to20g.... 22 0 0 te 223 10 
os . . Oo. mm +t. ee 
e....5.08 © 825 ae 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20g. ....... eo: Sa _ 


Ordinary sizes to ses fee 
Sheet Iron, omg gp flat. ~ or pe 


Ordinary sizes to 2 = 
—— ae 208 a ae 

og ET ee er $610 0 .. _ 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g. oe se | os _ 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheete— 
Oottensy sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
0 g. 


Sb as d0edeu poeeons 31 00 _ 

Ordinary sizes, 22g. and 

pegtectataaedese $110 0 — 

Ordinary sizes, 26g...... 82 60 0 _— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6,ft. 

by 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g. 

OG TED 6 x sedpacacts G2 «e _- 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

SR wets sdhsdnsreeanes 4158 0. - 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 26 g. 4 " 0 _ 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. ... 22... ee 

(Under 3 in., usual at extras’ OC Zz 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in —, 


Leap—Sheet, English,4lb. @ s. 4. .. -_ 
GE, i ocecévsevous 810 0 .. al 
Pipe DEE Vs cteckaedse oe © @- os _- 
POD bba'eséonsnesdes 42 0 0 - 
CONS GINO iv oceccccone 42 00 _ 


Nore—Cosntry delivery, 208. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Orders for over 
1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certificate, er 
licence which can be obtained from the Director ef 
Materials [A.N. 2 (E)] Hotel Victoria, 8.W. .< 


Allowance for old lead, £26 per ten. ;*s 
CopPrpER— ” bab 
Strong Sheet ..... perlb 0 16 ., — A, 
Thin fa Eee ad a 3B: se = 
Copper nails ..... 3 S 8-2 as _- 
Copper wire . ... w So & 8 « _ 
Brass— r 
Strong Sheet ..... oa Oo 2 «Os _ 
(aero . nes _ 
Tix—English Ingots ,, - a me = 
SoLDER— Plumbers’ - Ee ee _ 
ry Uy eae yal . 2-e s — 
Blowpipe ........ ne — 
ASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATERS OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZWA 


Per Ft. Per Ft 
150s. fourths .... 54. 26 oz. thirds ........ 7 
ig eos ae 54d. 82os. fourths ...... 
21 oz. fourths .... 6d. eee od 
.. thirds .... 644. Fluted Sheet, . =. 634. 
26 oz. fourtls ofa 7 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATRIN ChaTEs OF ST 4 
SIZES. Per 
GS De I onc k vcavascesbashsededudecses 4a 
4, Rough rolled and rough cast wg édhtoesver 1 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4t¢ 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic. Oceanic, 
Arctic Stippelyte, and small and 


large Flemish white ........-.0+ese08: “64a 
WNe, PNGNE c cpeccdscsccncesese coocee 74. 
WeSE CRONE  scccdcansocsonsnécecdecssies 548 
White Rolled Cathedral ....ccccccecssvcre 5d. 
Tinted , re ee s0cee. ae 
PAINTS, &c. s °. ¢ 
Raw Linseed O' 1 vipes. es en § 
ag oa waver ‘ook ns eo 
- a » in drums Wee koee eo @s6 6 
Boiled ,, »» in barre..e....... a 05 6 
in drums . whe nn 06 9 
Turpentine in barrels .....00++6s pa 048 
indrums ..... © 411 
Genuine Ground English W! hite Lead, per ton 58 10 0 
(Tn not less than 5 ewt. casks) A 


Genuine White Lead Paint— 
“ Riackfniars.” “ Nine Elma,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots per ton delivered 69 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) perton 42 0 6 
Orders for over 281th. of White ‘Lead, White Lead 
Paint, and Red Lead showid be accompanied by a 
certificate, or licence which can be obtained from 
the Director of Materials (A. N. 2 (K.), Hotel 
Victoria, 8.W.) 





Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... per cwt. @14 0 

Stockholm Tar ........+++++. per galion 0 3 6 

WOON occ ne on cave ccecessios per owt. P a RY 

VARNISHES, "ke. wane 

ee os 6 

og hm Dr. cad awises Go tadcndegese ce 010 6 

Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..........-+++. oi 6 

Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............. ow 6 

ard Oak, for seats of 
WPERES. 2.0 cccccscecees peeidcndeeteet 2 ; 
Fine Elastic Carriage ............+- obeae 

uperfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..... ntsoon-. a 

Fine Pale Maple. ........0+++s+05 beccese’ Gane 

Finest Pale ble onsovee coconcoe OD GS 

Extra Pale Wt tulad esestovevssesée “CU a 

Sveéedeessiossvemianée. OC ae 

DEER EES cocedcccsescesgeegesée , 0 

se Repeeppecnesspieetis ye 
hy ~ phe mag ae 

AGE 5 cd cccccce ome t.. = 

eee ee ee eee eeeeaeaeeeee eee e@reoee om 0 

French and Brush Polish ..........-«0+-00 © 18 © 
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W.C. ; Filter Beds : F. R. Hipperson, Northum- 
berland-street, Norwich ; Provision and Fixing 
of Sun Blinds: G. A. Williams & Son, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, W. 

Erections oi —Buildings . Higgs & Hill, Crown 
Works, 8S. Lambeth-road, 8.E.; W. Moss & 
Sons, Ltd., Queen’s-road, Loughborough ; Huts 
Hayward & Paramor, Coolinge, Folkestone ; 
Shelters W. W. Webster, Guilsborough, 
Northants. 

Paints} (Running Contract):—Silicate Paint 
Co., 46, Cannon-street, E.C.4 

Pumps.—Worthington Pump Co., Queen’: 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 

Steel.—Watson, Saville & Co.,' Sheffield. 


H.M. Office of Works. 


Building Works, dc.—Gloucester, Ordinary 
Works and Repairs: Wm. T. Nicholls, St 


Paul’s-road, Gloucester. Newcast le-on-Ty ne, 
Ordinary Works and Repairs: 8S. F. Davidson 
16, Ridley-villas, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Post 


Office Tube Railway, feinforced Concrete 
Staircases: Walter Jones & Sons, 64, Victoria 
street, S.W. Potteries District, Ordinary Works 
andj Repairs: Thomas Godwin, Raymond 
street, Henley, Staffs. Regent’s Park, New 
Storage Sheds: Fred Pitcher, Ltd., 57, Ash- 
burton-grove, Holloway, N. Sunderland, Ord- 
inary Works and Repairs : W. B. Cooper & Sons, 
Sans-street, South Sunderland 

Engineering Services.—Windsor, Re yal Kit 
chen Gardens, Boilers, &c.: H. & T. Danks, 
Ltd., Netherton, Dudley. 
"Furniture. {‘abinets (Cloth Covered Card 
Index): A. E. Walker, Ltd., 84, Chiswell-street, 
E.C.; H. Stone & Son, Ltd., High-street, 
Banbury, Oxon.; Fordham & Co., Ltd, 
Victoria Works, Walthamstow. Cabinets 
(Card): The North of England School Furnish 
ing Co., Ltd., Darlington. Cabinets (Filing) : 
J. S. Downing & Sons, Ltd., Commercial- 
street, Birmingham. Chairs (Canvas Deck): 
A. H. McIntosh & Co., Ltd., Victoria Cabinet 
Works, Kirkcaldy; B. North & Sons, 90, 
City-road, E.C.; Joynson & Co., Slater-street, 
High Wycombe; E. Atkins, 45, Church-row, 
Bethnal Green, E.; R. H. Baveystock & 
Nephew, 121, Great Cambridge-road, Hackney- 
road, E. ; Tables (Bedside): Wilkinson & 
Houghton, Ltd, Sidnevy-street, New Clee, 
Grimsby ; George Blay, New Malden, Surrey ; 
Sadgrove & Co., 2/12, Wilson-street, Finsbury, 
E.C.; Leslie & Co,, Kensington-square, W. ; 
Rippers, Ltd., Castle Hedingham, Essex ; Jacob 
Long & Sons, Ltd., Railway-road, Bath; The 
Barnstaple Cabinet Co., Barnstaple, Devon ; 
Harris Silverstein, 2/4, Henson-street, Old- 
strect, E.C.; J. Gerrard & Sons, Swinton, 
Manchester; H. Arnold & Son, Belund Works, 
Doncaster; Fisher, Brown & Bayley, Ltd., 
Lionnel-street, Birmingham ; W. Mass. & Sons, 
Ltd., Queen’s-street, Loughborough. Tables 
(Bedside) and Towel Rails: Duncan Tucker & 
Sons, Ltd., Lawrence-road, South Tottenham. 
Tables (Bedside Hospital) : Stanley Jones & 
Co. 8, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.; J. Greenwood, 
Ltd., 12/14, Areher-street, E.C.; C. Lamb & 
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3 : ‘ JULY 4.—Huddersfield, PAINTING, &C.—The Corpora 
Sons, Victoria Works, Bethnal Green, E. ; tion invite tenders for the painting, colouring, &c. « 
Lazenby Bros., St. Michael’s-lane, Leeds; various schools. Specifications, &e., of the Boroug 
B. Smith, Ltd., Eleanor-street, Grimsby ; Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. , 
aE ig Pa ° ° Juty 5 —Norwich.—ReEpairs, &¢.—For genet 
Nicholson & Lord, Walsall; Walter Lawrence  pnilding repairs, painting, &c., to Nos. 3, 4, 7 and 1 
‘ ‘ins --square .Cc.;: Acme Victoria-street, Norwich. Specifications, &c.. of M 
& Son, 19, Finsbury-square, E.C.; Acm ieee cline Ula Oe De ey we a ge 


Flooring Co., Gainsborough-road, Victoria Park, = pms 
N.E.; W. Godding & Co., Byfield Works, 188, JULY 9.—Dublin.—CLEANING AND PAINTING.—1 
Whitechapel-road, E. Tables Bedside Pedestal): lirectors of the Great Northern Railway Com 

‘ ° Ireland) invite tenders for cleaning and painti: 

. ops ‘ Swinton, Manchester E . ng 
J. Gerrard & Son * Ltd.. Sw ute n, Mar h er ; Malahide, Donabate, Balbriggan, Castlewellans. 
H. She pherdson, he Driffield Cabinet (Carring- Annaghmore stations; cleaning and painting of. 1 
ton Field), Stockport ; The Educational Supply Company's houses at Dundalk ; cleaning and paintir 

Messrs. Guinness’s stores, offices, Xe., Belfast Spr 


sso on 4 Iborn Viz ct, E.C. ; - 
A . iation, Ltd., #0 H, H - 1 Viadu ss I cations in the Engineer's offices at Dublin and Belfas 
S. Emanuel, Ltd., 56, Park-street, Camden and of Mr T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s Ofi 
Town; The Barnstaple Cabinet Co., Newport- Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Deposit one guin« 
> 4 ' JuLy 10.—Clydebank.—The Commissioners 
farnstapl », Bianco & Sons, Chenies- s on 
read, Barnstaple ; D. Bianco & : hen H.M. Works and Publie Buildings invite tenders 


strect. Tottenham Court-road, W.C.; Josiah the erection of 100 houses at Kilbowie. Forms 
Peel, 58, Hathom-street, Liv rpool. Tables tender, &c., from the Principal Architect, M.H. of 
(Folding): E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., 29, Ch rken- of Works, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh, or at t 
; a ne pam . . Ste a Ottice of the Burgh Surveyor, Clydebank 
well-road, E.C. ; Tables (Trestle) : W. Lawrence JULY 10—Kilbowie.— HOUSES Che Commissioners 
& Son, 19, Finsbury-square, E.( Tables (Writ- of H.M. Works and Public Buildings invite tenders 
ing): The Bennet Furnishing Co., Ltd., 47, tor the ere ‘tion of 100 egg Kilbowie, < lydel nh 
Glengale-road, Peckham, S.E. Towel Rails: D, Drawings, @c., from the srincipal Architect, HM 
ig : Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburg! 
Meredew, Dunhams-lane, Letchworth ; The Ely at the office of the Burgh Surveyor, Clydeban} 
Steam Joins Co ontycla Jantrissant. Deposit one guinea 
Bolt Joinet “on / ae “3 ~. a Kee & JULY 11.—Southampton.—ALTERATIONS, &« r} 
20US fOr ATN MOTNErS. mucst, meen ¢ Guardians invite tenders for proposed alterations ar 
Nettlefolds, Ltd., Birmingham additions to the laundry of the Poor Law Institutio: 
Brackets, Cast-Iron.—Bullers, Ltd., Tipton, st seo ne: a —. &e., of tl 
} erchitects essrs. Jurd & Sanders), Bargate Chambers 
Stafis. ; A Kendrick & Sons, Ltd » West 1, High-street, Southampton. Deposit £1 1s 
Bromwich: Lev’s Malleable Castings Co., Ltd., JULY 14.—Clogher.——REPARS.—The R.D« 
Derby. tenders for carrying = repairs to 48 labourers 
: ess ' nm... > cottages in the district jans, &ec., at the Workhous« 
Lead Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Trafford Park Mr. J. F. McCrea, Clerk to the Council 
Manchester. x JULY 16.—Willesden.— BUILDING. The Willesder 
Wire. Galvanised Iron Rvylands Bros., Ltd., D.C. invite tenders for additions and alterations t 
BA aah noma : certain buildings at the Isolation Hospital, Dog-lan« 
‘ eats se Neasden Bills of quantities, form of tender, & 
may be obtained after Wednesday, July 4, from 
ee Mr. QO. Claude Robson, M.Inst.C.E.. Engineer to the 


Council, Municipal Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W 


4 r & No Dp Card —PAINTIN( ( T ( d 
> ~ r “~ ATI ardigan. AINTING, & he ard 
Competitions, Contracts, Ac. gar cdiny Ee nites: tender for painting wa 
colouring at certain schools. Specification of Mr. ¢ 
‘or some contracts still o but not ine ' Dickens Lewis, County Architect, Aberystwyth 
For . ” ntrat open, but not in lud d No Date.—Cardigan.—MISCELLANEOUS WoRrkKS 
in this List, BOO PreviNUs weUuCs, Those with The Cardigan County E.C. invites tenders for the f 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. lowing works: Liancynfelin Council School, new coal- 
Contracts, iv, vi; Tenders, xviii; Public Appoint- house; Talybont Couneil School, removing gallery 
¢ ame . ; “ar Cwmpadarn Council School, concreting playground 
ments, xvi; Au tion Sales, xviii. Certain con- Aberffrwd Council School, removing gallery ; New Quas 
ditions beyond those given in the following Council School, enlarging coal-house;  Liangyt 
information are imposed in some cases, such as Council School, New windows. Plans, &c., of Mr. G 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to acc: pt Dickens Lewis, County Architect, Aberystwyth 


the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause ROAD, SANITARY. AND WATER 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be WORKS 


made for tenders ; and that dé posits are returned 


: = ; } ane at JULY 11.—London.—CONCRETE CARRIAGEWAYS 
os receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to FOUNDATIONS The Lambeth B.C. invites tenders for 
the contrary the construction of concrete foundatiors in Upper 
*.*It must be understood that the following Kenningten-lane (a total approximate area of 7,004 


araor: Ss are od an aa ‘ a yards) prior to paving with compressed aspt alte 
par graph ray la news, and not a Reecification, 2c. from Mr. Menry Edwards C1 
advertisements ; and that while every endeavour Jorough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton H 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 5.W. 2 
re sponsible for errors that may occur. 
dattecintinahl — ‘3 
BUILDING AND PAINTING Hluction Sales, etc. 


JUNE 30.—Dundee.—-ALTERATIONS.—For alterations *JULY 10.—Doncaster.—Messrs. Fuller, Horse) 


on shop at 100 Blackness-road Plans, &c., at the Sons & Cassell will sell at the Depots, Doncaster 
Office of the Subscriber Mr. Jas. Thomson. City contractor's plant, including fifty 8 to 10 ton ballast 
Engineer, 91, Commercial-street, Dundee trucks, wagons, steam navvy, &c. Catalogues (when 
JULY 2.—Dundee.— ALTERATIONS rhe Dundes ready) from Messrs. Logan & Hemingway, 16, Sout} 
Water Commissioners invite tenders for mason Parade, Doncaster, and of Messrs. Fuller, Horsey & 
plaster, joiner and painter work, &c., for alterations Co., 11, Billiter-square, E.C. 3 
required on the Office of Parks and Cemeteries Depart- *x NO DATE.—Leeds.—Offers are invited for well 
ment, 93, Commercial-street Specifications, &c., seasoned polished maple wood dancing floor Par- 
from the Subscriber. Mr. George Baxter, Engineer ticulars from Mr. Harry Riding, Surveyor, Menston- 
and Manager, 93, Commercial-street in-Whartfedale, Leeds P 
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JUNE 29, 1917.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 





[Gwing te the exceptional circumstances which 

prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised.— Ed ] 
*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
@earage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
erlowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River Thames. £s. d 
SS SRO ee. 2 6 0 
Pioked Stocks for Facings ..............+- sa & 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot, ar wr P 
8. 8 

Flettons ...... 118 0 Best Blue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 

PO? 16 0 fordshire ... 615 O 

Best Red Do. Bullnose.. 6 0 O 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing.. 6 0 0 bridge Fire 

Bricks ... 9 & ®@ 

GLasED Bricks— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 17 7 6 
Balt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 1417 6 two Ends... 21 7 6 

fleaders....... 14 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 22 7 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
rs isn ¥ 6 Squints ..... 19 17 6 


Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent 


advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 leas than beet, 
8. da aa 


hames Ballast ......... & 3 per yard delivered, 
epee . 2 ow 9 
eS ere a 8 « or 
Best Washed Sand ...... Ses ae = 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- 
EE sraaiats ea atan as 10 0 a - 
Per ton, delivered. 
d. £ «a. d. 
Best Portland Cement ...... 2 10 © 213 0 


Do. £2 6s. alongside in 80-ton lota. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 atriy. depot. 
NotTs.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordina 
eharge for sacks. 3 
47a. 0d. per ton delivered 


Grey Stone Lime 
878. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cke 
STONE. 


BATH STONB—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4.f 
Westbourne Park, Paddington G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Hime, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 8 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

 <ccvuubivandsr cosranebesanenees« 1 03 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & 8.W.R., 

EE SD 6c dccs ce ciwehisiekseneeree 2 64 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 

. Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft.cube.. 2 6% 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 


Ra¥wpomw BLocKs— ~~ Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. ay 


Anoaater in blocks. ° 0 Closeburn Red 

Beer in blocks. 1 7% Freestone ...... 2 

@rinshill in blocks. 2 4 Red & White Mans- 

Dariey Dale in fleldrandom block 2 9 
Se 2 6 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do.do. 8 8 
York STONE— Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. «4. a 
—— ID WR aikn sc indhe oansote ss 3 4 
er Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


Oe Pe OD 9.00 bes ers ne nedeeerstece ress 2 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ............... zs 
8 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0} 
fin. to 24in. sawn one side slabs (random 
SN cistindctudthisdsdedstakssseuseedes 0 & 
SO: Bh Be, GRU, GIs oo od ce docccesaese< 0 6} 
HakD YorK— -, 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depédt. ¥; 
ee CD DRED 55y 6. co susececs9ees 8 0 
er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depédt. 
6 in. =— two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
SLD. Oc ct cabadietnd Bee oe bUSCKIORTS OA 2 38 
6 in. rubbed CWS GIONS GD voce ccdcccccic ee 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... :. & 
8 in. self-faced random flags ..........+++0+ 0 6 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 


faeed tiles from either Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district................ uci © | 
SS fo Perr ee $326 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 0 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. for. London. . 
8. 

Best Blue Baa Slates, = -f eee 18 6 0 
a ” 6 by PR |: 
Firet quality ve ty So atecéine See 
” a. iveisess iar 
Best Blue Portmadoc, 20 by 10 .. eee 
» o 16 by 6... sbeceaes s 4 : 

Kirst qualit SPEEDO ivccsc cies 
_ me GREE chactesueee ‘6 ‘6 

WOOD, 
Bust BUUDING oe. 
Per standard. 
7 a, fm. £ead4 £4 
11 ia., 


ah e te pe Zin. 
an 
ia, and Sia. au100.8 08 


in. 
one, Tote te’ ple 6 0 0 .. SePgO 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


Bret BUILDING REDWOOD. Per standard. 
Battens: 2 in. pimadaints 284 & «4 
3 in. by 8 in. — 
*?, Na demes and 3 in. ‘by 35 6 0 36 0 0 
. in. "ein, ‘and 3in. by 
i _ M 
eee 4 oe 2 in. by 8 in., | 
in Dy 34 in., 2in. b 
4in., 2in. by ‘4 in. = 340 «0 - 35 9 0 
$3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by| ‘ 


4 in. 
Boards: 1lin., 1}in., and 


Ig in. by 6in.and7in, © 10 ©) more than 
__ II OON DTG 1 0 Of battens. 
Seconds 1 0 O less than best 
P 


er load 


Sawn ?P itch pine logs (about ) 
16 5 O and upwards. 


35 cu. ft. average) 
Do. 6 in. to 10 in. 
Per standard 
Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 54 0 0 .. 58 0 O 
Under 2 in. thick......... 010 0 extra. 


JOINERS’ Woop 


Sea First Quality) 
Red: 4in. by 1] in 


White 


Sin. by llin., and 2 in. 46 oF ( 7 ? 

_ 2 earere ee } 
af re 41 0 0 44 0 0 
Sin. by 9in., and 24 in. 

8 ree 40 0 0 48 0 0 
Sin. by ll in. boards ... 2 5 0 .. more than 

deals 

Tin. and 8in. battens... 88 © 0 .. 89 0 O 
7 in. and 8in. boards... 100 . more than 
Archangel White Deale— battens. 
Best 3in. by Qin. and 

10 in. and llin. ..... Ses 8: 9... 8 3 § 
Seconda. a 2 O O leas than best 
Dis MD 60 0cccvtes 87 0 0 38 0 0 


Prepared Floorings and Matchings Seconds Swedish 


Red and equal— 


ljin. by 6%in. planed Per square actual. 
OG GRE .cncese S “es 2 6 
Ijin. by 6$in. planed 
and matched ... 8 6 0 27 0 
lin. by 63 in. planed and 
i cradweneciewed 116 0 118 0 
lin. by 6} in. planed and 
matched ....... iy 8 118 0 
fin. by 6$in planed, 
matched, and beaded 
OPW PONE ccuveves Se De xs 1 @ 6 
lin. by 6$ in. do. . 238 © os 118 0 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard 
best quality ....... - 8600 .. 680 86 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
rrr rer 


ES ae 60 0* 0 and upwards.§ 
Seconds, regular sizes 


i (ss 


Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. e 
Giistkatidedeacewes 08 0 to 010 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch..... » 8&2 us 01 6 
Zin do do. 6 010 631s 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, i 
I a cieeedte aaa S & @ «se 02 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... 01 6 o2e 
Dry Walnut, American, ae 
ft. super. asinch ... Stee FES 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut 8 8 ©. os 02 6 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
SEEN S65 060004 30 6 06 40 0 0 
Do. do. (Java) ....... 30 0 @ 40 60 0 
American Whitewood a 
planks, per ft. cube ©9686 6 ae 010 Cc 
Yd eee 430 0... 44 0 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 4 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound  Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controtled 


Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, > 
ordinary section8 ........ 
Pie BONED ncdocsceceres 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
DOGSOTESD cc cccccvsvevcces 


WROUGHT-IRON TURES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5percent.less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


by the Ministry 


of Munttions. 





Tubes. Fittings. 
GE... saccdoocoesscoecdeveosecs ia & 
Ct 5a cebidnekacea dene 40 47% 
bed hadsanwendde 9oan 60860 es 35 45 
Galvanised MED. occecescsceneess 27 424 
as MEE Scie ces cosccoboeyes 18 
op «CTE ccvcccscsccoeseses 12 87% 
C.C. Sou, PirpE— London Prices. 
- Pipes Coated. — rw 
d. > s. d. 
BE ccceccees ° 7 —_—- ae 5 
Se sttanese 3 0 .- oe ae 
- —esunieas 3 OF Se. set - 2 oe 
BERR. wesseeee 2 oe sos COE 
OER. -50009s006 @ Wh isc. SE nero 6 DO 
WATER Prpss, &c. London Prices 
—_ Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
6. d. . % . . 
Se | ee ee 
i pepevens. a id sedan 2 a aeee ee ee 
See ge one 
Sa ccsaccee SE ones cooe 
rb cacostae - 8 °S. wes S.t00s, 8-4 
L.0.C. Daas Prrus— Leaden Priess. 
éin., @. 64. .. Sim, be. Od. .. Gin, &. 64 


421 


METALS (Contenued). 


$% 


Cer gee, to Sena. 
IRon— 
Common Bars .......... 16 10 S to 7 
Staffordshice Crown Bars— 
good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 17 W 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
Ml” dsscicekeunens he So «oo ms 
Mild Steel Bars ........... oo .. 1910 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete auality, £19 On do 10 
Hoop Iron, basis price ... 20 
., Galvanised ... 33 ° ° 
(* And upwards, according to sise aad gauge. > 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g.... 22 0 0 te #23 10 
: ee... oe OO «ae 
26g....24 00 .. #410 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizea, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


to 3ft.to 20g. ...... Ss 2° OO «es _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
24g an oe OOS 
Ordinary sizes to 26 . 35 © 0 te 8610 8 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat. best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ae 2 ees -- 
— » 22g. and 
ee See $5 10 0 _ 
Ordina ary sizes to 26g. ... 38 10 O _ 
Ga! vanised Corrugated Sheetse- 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
20g. . $1 00 _ 
Ordinary sizes, 2¢ ‘and 
| Eye A $110 0 _ 
Ovduars sizes, 26 g.. s2 0 0 -_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6.ft. 
by 2ft. to 3ft. te 20g. 
and thicker . 2410 6 _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 206. 
and 24g . 2415 =O — 
Best Soft Steel Shee ta, "26g. 26 " : — 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. . 26 s7 6 ® 
(Under 3 in., usual ed ania ciz 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
Leap—Sheet, English,4lb. @ a. 4. _ 
SE aiNintds ki eeseks $810 0 _— 
Pipe in colle ............ 39 0 0 _ 
Soil pipe ... errr 42 0 0 - 
Compo pipe . es 2 _ 
Note—Country delivery, &0s. per ton extra ; lotsa under 


5 cwt., la. 6d extra 


1 ewt. 


per ewt. 


Orders for over 


should be accompanied by a certificate, er 


licence which can be obtained from the Director ef 


Materials [A.N. 2 (E)) Hotel Victoria, S.W. 


Allowance for old lead, £26 per tena. 


COPPER- 
Strong Sheet ..perlb. O 1 
Thin - ies - 0 1 
Copper nails ; 0 1% 
Copper wire . ... w 0 1 
BRAss- 
Strong Sheet . a 0 1 
Thin . a 0 1 
Tixn— English Ingota a 0 2 
So_LDER—Plumbers’ aa 0 1 
SEES sccscesd 0 1 
Blowpipe . - 0 1 
’ GLASS. 


“Inwonwe G@eee 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATRA OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZRA 


Per Ft Per Ft 
1502. fourths .... 5d 26 oz. thirds ........ 7 
thirds ...... 54d. 82os. fourths ...... . 

21 oz. fourths .... 64. a SE -enaueee 
thirda .... 64d Fluted Sheet, 15 oz 644 
26 oz. fourths okt 21 os. bat 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATRIN CRATES OF STOCR 
SIZES Per Ft 


Ri led plate .... ; 
, Rough rolled and rough cast plate 
} Kough rolled and rough cast plate 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic. Oceanic, 


Arctic Stippelyte, and small and 

large Flemish white ......0+.-e+e+006: 6A 

Mithn, Seated 2 cperevcssccccesoeceves oe 74, 
Rolled *heet ..... vabegueseseaes 5ae 

White Rolled Cathedral . id 
Tinted do 54d 
PAINTS, &e. £ «4. 
Raw Linseed O rines . ..pecgaliean © 5 2 
; F - r at @® 6 8 
. ,, in druma ya @ 6 6 
Boiled , in barre... a 0 5 6 
in drums... a 668 9 
Turpentine in harrela ........+: eo 04 8 
indrums ...... ” wae. 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 53 10 0 


(In not leas than 5 ewt. casks) 
Gennine White Lead Paint 


* Riackfniars,.” “ Nine Elma,” 


i] 


** Park,” 


and other beat brands (in 14 1b. tins) not 


less than 5 ewt. lote 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra 
Orders for over 2&\b. of White 


per ton de 


Lead, 


livered 69 0 O 
perton 42 0 @ 
White Lead 


Paint, and Red Lead shotld be accompanied by a 


certificate 
the Director of Materials (A 
Victoria, S.W.) 


2 (K.) 


or licence which can be obtained from 
N Hotel 


Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... per cwt @14 0 
DAe TEP cece tcccnvsses per gallon 0 3 6 
PPS ee per owt. , 0 iy 
VARNISHES, &c. =P", **ll0s 
Dine Pala Ce «cc cccccvccscossvoccssoees 6 8 6 
Pale Copal Oak .....cccccccvcccccceveces 910 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .......--.++++- o18 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............. ol 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
EE . . .ovedneebeeegesssseeused es 014 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage .........---seeeeee- ois 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..........-. 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple. ......s-eececseeeeeees ee 10 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ...........+-. . O18 6 
Extra Pale French Of] ......... seseedese oa 
i DEED |< scccdécecceseccegense 018 0 
LLnand np Lasepseoonsendaenes ée 3 os : 
Best Japan Oda Biss *.. gecccee deco nw ADS 
Best Black Japan ....... Sap esunceds - OM 8 
jpn, Eee sbeowennde ON ty 
Brunswick Black ........... seoccseocsee’ 2 2 
Bertin a pathtiaoseseseswoedseran.- at, a 
Knotting....... Geum enedeccedtesoceneees’ ae an” a 
Freneh and Brush Polish ............0.--0. © 18 @ 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addreased to “ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 

} Denotes recommended for acceptance 





ARDSTRAW (IRELAND).—For the}laying of 
pipes and carrying out all work of the proposed water 
supply to the village of Ardstraw, for the, Strabane 
No. 1 R.D.C. :-— 

*J. Davidson, Strabane ........ £140 0 0 


BOVEY TRACEY.—For carrying out works in 
connection with the increased water supply at Bovey 
Tracey, for the Newton R.D.C. :- 

ERNE SPE Ve Ralvwb in verccescees £137 

BOYLE (IRELAND).—Fcr supplying and laying 
down 575 yards of pipe main and two fountains 
for the extension of water supply along Mockmoyne 
Cottages, for the Boyle R.D.¢ Mr. Malvany, County 
Surveyor, Roscommon :- 

*J. Galloway & Son, Castle-street, 


eset a £195 0 O 
CARDIGAN .—For works of painting, &c., to the 
Pavilion, for the Pavilion Co 
*W. Thomas, Carningli, Cardigan ——— 


LONDON.—For supply of sewer castings to the 
Lambeth Borough Council 


*E. & F. Wright - £109 Opt 
Seale, Austen & Bernes, Ltd 109 «66 [«(10 
F. Bird & Co, bale 131 16 8 
W. Harris ... 140 9 7 


LONDON For the supply of 100,000 creosoted 
deal paving blocks to the Lambeth Borough Council :- 


Dimensions of Quantity 


Wood Blocks required 
At per 
9in.X 3 in.X 5in 15,000 thousand 
9 in. X 3 in. X 44 in 25.000 = 
if 9in. XS in. X 4 In 20.000 
9in, X3 in. xX 34 in. 50.000 


Estimated cost to the Council. 


MONAGHAN IRELAND For} painting j the 
external wood and iron work of the Monaghan and 
Cavan District Lunatic Asvium, for the Management 

*Smyth Bros, Kells £170 8 6 

READING .—For executing repairs to bridge over 


the river Loddon, on tl Reading and Wokingham 
main road, for the Berkshire C.¢ 
*Collier & Catley, Reading, per schedule 


estimated cost £600 


Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


and 
JAPANESE a 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C. 
Bepet: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E. 7.N.: Avenue 667, 
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SEAL (KENT).—For heating of church’ at’ Seal :— 
*Musgrave &[Co., £149%10s., and about £14 for extras. 








TILBURY .—Accepted by the U.D.C. fortar-spraying 
roads and surylyirg 10,000 gallors of refined tar 
and works Paar f S ntal thereto. Mr. 8S. A. Hill-Willis 
engineer and surveyor :— 

T. Crow & Sons, West Ham. refined tar, 34d. per 
gallon; L. Sommerfield, Ltd., Kennington-park 
road, S.E., tarviated granite, 338. per cubic yard ; 
G. Eagleton, Aylesford, 2in. tarred rag, 24s. per 
cubic yard; W. H. Bensted & Sons, Maidstone, 
4 in. tarred rag, 25s. 6d. per cubic yard ; J. Wall, 
screened gravel, &. per cubic yard ; w.é C. 
French, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, laying 600 ft. 15-in. 
pipes, 1407, laying Croft artificial flagging 6s. 6d 
per super yard; H. V. Smith & Co., 20, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, spraying only one galicn to 
five yards 14d. per super yard, spraying only one 
gallon to eight yards 1d. per super yard. 


WEST HAM.—The following tenders for the 
cleansing, painting and repairs of schools for the 
Borough Council have been referred to the Works 
Committee for consideration :— 


Abbey ( Exterior) —Luton & Son, £297; W. J. Maddison, 


6294: A. E. Symes, £272; C. J. Kemp, £225; 
H. C. Horswill, £218; A. Webb, £199; E. Lovely, 
£175. 


Denmark-street (Eaterior)—C. J. Kemp, £217; H. C. 
Horswill, £181 A. E. Symes, £177 Luton & 
Son, £175: Chapman & Sturton, £147. 

Manor-road (Exterior W. J. Clemens, £336; Luton 
& Son, £275 4. E. Symes, £273; C. J. Kemp, 
£265 108.; E Lovely, £235; A ia Webb, £237 ; 


coe 


H. C. Horswill, £225 y ' 

North-street (Extervor 4. KE. Symes, £196;! Luton 
& Son, £178; E. Lovely, £165; Chapman «& 
Sturton, £152; H. C. Horswill, £151; J. Barker 
& Co., £150 


° Acme Flooring | Thomas Gabriel 
Improved Wood & Paving Co & Sons and g 
Pavement Co., 1904), Ltd., Burtons, 
Ltd., 46, Queen Grainsborough- Commercial- 





Victoria-street, road, Victoria road, Lambeth, 
E.C, 4 Park, N.E S.E. 1 
£ s.d £ s.d £¥s.d 
2111 O 24 0 O 29 0 0O 
19 10 6 21 i2 6G 26 2 6 
17 8&8 6 19 7 6 23 76 
15 6 O 17 0 O 20 10 O 
= ems | one 
1793 2 6 1991 17° 6 | 2,404 7 6 
3 t j 
SLATE MERCHANTS, LTD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone 1 Avenue 4840 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &- 
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Russell-road and Temporary (Ezterior)—W. J. Maddi- 
son, £506; A. E. Symes, £487; W. J. Clemens, 
£481; C.J. Kemp, £399 15s. ; Luton & Son, £385 ; 
one . Horswill, £290; Chapman & Sturton, 


Russell-road Higher Elementary (Ezterior)—W ¥"J. 
Maddison, £129; A. E. Symes, £117: C.¥J. 
Kemp, £110358.; W. J. Clemens, £95; Chapman 
& Sturton, £85; *H. C.fHorswill, £65. 


Star-lane (Ezterior)—Luton &¥ Son, £297: C. J. 
Kemp, £288 10s.; W. J. Maddison, £262: H. C. 
Horswill, £243. ? 

Upton-lane (Exterior) —W. J. Clemens, £300 ;) C.9J, 
Kemp, £267; Luton & Son, £248; E. Love'v, 
£245; A. Webb, £215; H. C. Horswill, £184.04 

* Less 5 per cent. if order placed for two schools. 
WEST HAM.—For the painting and renovation of 
public buildings for the West Ham Borough Council :— 


*Section A., H.C. Horswill .... £413 18 6 
*Section B., H. C. Horswill .... 269 0 0 
Section C.,C.J. Kemp ...... 108 7 O 
*Section D., Frank Green ...... 150 0 O 
*Section E.,C.J. Kemp ...... 267 0 0 
*Section F..C.J. Kemp ...... 210 9 0 
*Section G.,C.J. Kemp .... 183 0 0 
ae a ae 


TRADE NEWS. 
3oyle’s latest patent “ air-pump”’. venti- 
lators, supplied by Messrs. Robert Boy le F& 
Son, ventilating engineers, 64, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, have been employed at H.M. Factory, 
Litherland, Liverpool. 


a 
PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

106,158.—Frank Herbert Fountain | and 
Frederick William Fountain: Method of and 
means for cutting and marking scales 

106,200.—William Beil Paterson: Boxes or 
cases. 

106,205.—Arthur Graham France : 
or attachment devices. 


Fastening 


106,217.—David Spalding: Pliers, hand- 
vices, clamps, and like tools, 
106,229. Franklin Wise Howorth (Perfect 


Window Regulator Co.) : 

windows. 
106,237 

Redmond : 


and doors. 


Mechanically-operated 


Ar seph 


windows 


James tedmond = and 
Fasteners for casement 


* All these applications are now in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. ‘ » 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1... Central 2644. 





Telephone: Datston 1388 
OGILVIE & 6O., 38,2253 
with the late fra of 
89 W. H. Lascriszs & Oo, 
ef Bunhtll Rew 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “vx: 












Write to-day for Catalogue 66 


Established 1834. 
Telephone ; NORIH 2570. 


Telegrams ; 
* GEYSER, 
LoxpDon.” 













“A perfect success. 
cow] he knew of, but nothing cured till he 
fixed your ‘ Emperor.’* 


“Absolutely successful, Cured where all other cowls had failed. Am 
recommending the ‘ Emperor ‘ te everyone with a smoky chimney.” 


“ Ewart’s ‘ Emperor’ cow! has cured our smoky chimneys, We now have over 
@ bundred fixed, and all have cured.” 


EWART & SON, Ltd., 
346-350 Euston Road, London N.W.1 





APPRECIATIONS. 
My builder tried every 
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